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" E'en now, while Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend," — (Sold si„ iff. . 
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ALPINE TALE, 



CHAP. I. 



" So may we oft a tender father see, 

To please his prattling son, his hope and joy, 

Coast all about to catch the roving bee, 

And, stung himself, his busy hands employ 

To save the honey for his gamesome boy ; 

Or from the snake her rancorous tooth erazc, 

And make his child the harmless serpent chase, 

Or with his fittie hands her swelling crest embrace.' 



>N EARLY three weeks passed without an) 
tidings from the castle; a period mucl 
longer than any which had intervened with 
put the 'arrival of Alphonzo, since the 
renewal of his acquaintance at the glen 
Heavily had their hours rolled over the heac 
of Emily* Often would she wander in 
voluntarily towards the brow of the hill) am 
cast a wistful look in the direction of th< 
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2 AN ALPINE TALE. 

castle, if possibly she might catch a glimpse 
of the accustomed form — but io vain. Days 
and weeks were numbered, but he came not* 
Some horseman might occasionally meet ber 
view, and her heart would beat quick for a 
moment ; but, the next, it only sunk into 
deeper dejection, as bis nearer approach 
revealed a stranger, and elicited from her the 
sad inquiry ; " Will he never come again ? ,r 
Her disquietude, it is true, was alleviated 
by the consciousness, that it had been her 
desire to demean herself as became a disciple 
of the Redeemer ; yet still, she could not 
exculpate herself from the charge, which 
had a foundation only in her tender solicitude, 
of having * spoken unadvisedly with her lips.* 
The morning had gone by amidst these 
and similar reflections. She had visited the 
haunts which Alphonzo's presence had so 
often enlivened ; but she found no rest 
among them — lie was no longer tbfcre. She 
ascended the hill, hoping that ks lighter 
atmosphere would remove the weight from 
her bosom, and restore the elasticity of her 
J^^Li but she returned more oppressed 
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than before. She descended to die vale, 
but there the air was insupportable. She 
sat down to table with the family ; but it 
was in vain that she attempted to eat. Her 
heart was full, and her food remained un- 
touched. Thus agitated, she had retired to 
•her room ; and there, bowing in humility, was 
laying open the distresses of her mind. At 
the mercy-seat, she met with a Friend whom 
she could trust, and who was ever ready to 
listen to her complaints. To him she could 
reveal every feeling in her breast, with all its 
delicate sensibilities, and without a blush. 
Her Bible was lying before her ; and a tear, 
where resignation was mingled with the 
anguish that called it forth, had just fallen 
upon the page, when she was startled by a 
knock at the door. She rose hastily — it 
was her favourite attendant, similar in piety, 
and not less interested perhaps in the welfare 
of her mistress, who had educated her with 
parental tenderness, than was that little 
'maid of old who directed the Syrian leper 
to the prophet.* A smile of compassion and 

-Tl ■ ill * • ■ 

* S Kings, v. 3. 
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affection illuminated the girl's countenance, 
as if she considered herself the bearer of good 
tidings to one she loved. Putting a note 
into the hand of her mistress, and saying ; 
"It's from the castle, Miss Emily ; ,f she 
hurried away, urged by a sense of natural 
goodJbreeding, that she might neither 
witness, nor interrupt, the emotion her 
message might excite. 

Emily eagerly snatched and opened it ; 
scarce allowing herself leisure to follow 
successively its contents. It was from 
•Alphonzo; and expressed in substance his 
unfeigned rfegret, that he had not been able 
to summon resolution again to confront hefr 
eye, since their last painful interview. 
»Hfcr words, he said, had sunk into his heart, 
%nd awakened many an agonizing, but, he 
<hoped* profitable, thought. He could not 
r but fear, that she would always find him 
far below her own standard of excellence ; 
yet* he trusted, that his one supreme desire 
was— - r to. be prepared tor meet his' God. 
She might accuse him, possibly, for with- 
drawing from her presence so abruptly on a 
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late occasion, but he had the solemnity of 
a promise to contend with, as well as 
the distressing agitation of his own heart. 
If she could ever think, he added in 
conclusion, of sharing his joys and sor- 
rows in the dearest bonds of earthly rela- 
tionship, she must never hope that he 
could be a guide to her ; but, if she would 
lean on his arm, and direct him in the 
path he should pursue, his beloved Emily 
would find him a willing pupil, and a devoted 
friend. 

Like the light mists of morning before a 
summer-sun, Emily's apprehensions va- 
nished, as she read. She could now divine 
the reason of his protracted absence, and with 
peculiar pleasure dwelt in her mind on the 
delicacy which had restrained him from 
visiting her. We needj not say how often 
she perused the welcome lines, nor with 
what lively gratitude she now approached 
that mercy-seat, where but a moment before 
she had sunk down in such bitterness of 

spirit. These are the little tendernesses of 

■ ■ . • 

hallowed love, in which every pious 'and 
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feeling bosom will participate, and which it 
will easily picture to itself. 

The next day brought Alphonzo to the* 
glen. Expecting, from the tenour of his 
note, that he would desire a personal inter- 
view, and that she might consequently look 
for his arrival, and anxious that their meet- 
ing should be private, Emily, after leaving* 
a message for him with her faithful maid, 
walked up the hill, and sat down under the 
shade of an ancient oak, where, according to 
a traditionary tale still told among the Alps*, 
Victor A made us, one of the dukes of Savoy, 
had passed a night, when driven upon the 
coast by a storm that overtook him while he 
was fishing on the lake, and where he was 
discovered asleep in the morning by a pretty; 
peasant girl, who, ignorant of his rank, awoke 
him, saying it was dangerous to sleep there, 
and, observing him exhausted, offered hind 
some milk which she was bringing from the' 
mountain, and whom he afterwards made : 
the partner of his throne. Here, Emily was 
reposing, and reading the interesting story of 
Ruth, whose piety and simplicity of spirit 
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«ta was praying to be enabled to imitate, 
when she heard a foot. She thought she 
hew the manly step. Her heart beat 
quick and quicker ; but as yet no one was 
risible. It drew nearer — and you would 
hstve supposed that every pulse which heaved 
her breast, would have burst its fragile cover- 
ing. A form appeared — she rose, and re- 
ceived Alphonzo. We shall not attempt to 
describe the emotions with which they met. 
How different they were from those with 
which they had last parted, we shall leave to 
the imagination of the reader. 

Their intercourse was now renewed under 
other and more benign auspices. Explana- 
tions were mutually given, and readily ac- 
cepted ; and ere Alphonzo had quitted the 
seat he had taken beside Emily, she had 
consented one day to become his bride,. 
Thenceforward, life wore to each of them 
another aspect, while every revolving hour 
only seemed to prove how necessary they 
jvere to eaeh other's happiness, and to render 
more apparent the conformity of tastes an^l 
sentimeirts, which- the unreserve of their 
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continued and frequent interviews bad been 
silently operating between them. With 
hearts as yet untouched by disappointment, 
and acquainted only by rumour with the 
unnumbered sorrows which attend the path 
of mortality, they gave themselves uncon- 
strainedly to the sweet illusions of hope* 
Meanwhile, k was Emily's gentle and pleas- 
ing task, to tend, as with an unseen hand, the 
germ of piety in the bosom of Alphonzo, 
Though sown, and imperceptibly gathering 
strength, it was still of immature growth. 
Gradually, however, it expanded under the 
fostering culture of heaven, and she doubted 
not but the evidences of his adoption into 
the family above would daily become morfe 
manifest, and that she would ere long behold 
Alphonzo all her tenderest anticipation* 
could desire. 

Some time {subsequent to the period at 
which we are now arrived, Alphonzo was 
called to Paris. He had been frequently 
drafted into the ranks of the conscription, 
and had found it difficult, notwithstanding 
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the payment of large sums, to get himself 
exempted from serving ; and it was now 
deemed expedient, both by his own friends 
and Emily's, that he should visit the seat of 
government, and make the requisite arrange- 
ments in person, in order to avoid any thing 
disagreeable in future. As he was detained, 
from various unforeseen difficulties, much 
longer in the French capital and elsewhere 
than he had anticipated, his letters to Emily 
were of course numerous, and not less so 
her's in reply. That we may not crowd our 
pages, however, with a correspondence, 
which, deeply as it engaged the parties, 
might be tedious to general readers, we shall 
select only a few of the more interesting 
communications, which may serve, we hope, 
the double purpose of amusing the reader, 
and carrying forward our narrative, until 
Alphonzo becomes once more a dweller 
amidst the scenes of his nativity. 
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Alphonzo to Emily. 

Tariiy June 10M. 

I have just arrived, and hasten to convey 
the intelligence to my Emily, hoping that, 
while I fulfil this duty, she will accept it as 
an offering of the tender affection I bear her. 
The weather was favourable ; and had it not 
been that I was absent from all I Jove on 
earth, and momentarily removing to a greater 
distance, I might have enjoyed the journey. 
But, when the heart is sad; every thing we 
are conversant with partakes of its emotion. 
No wonder, then, my Emily, that with the 
last look I turned towards your lovely vale, 
as I reached the summit of the Jura, my 
spirits sunk, and my pleasure was changed 
to melancholy. Thenceforward, nature 
seemed but a blank to my eye. The fertile 
plains of France, and her hills covered with , 
vines, appeared barren and desolate ; and I 
often fancied that I was travelling through a 
wilderness. 

I should express my obligations to your 
fond solicitude, which urged me to provide 
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myself with a passport from the military, 
as well as from the civil, authorities. The 
former, for which I am solely indebted to 
your care, was peculiarly serviceable, as I 
was continually accosted by the patroles, 
which, in these unhappy times, are march- 
ing and countermarching in every direction. 
Had it not been for my double security, 
they would willingly have been rude, as my 
Swiss accent rather betrayed me. Let me be 
thankful, however, for the mercy which has fol- 
lowed me, and brought me hitherto uninjured. 
' Wars and rumours of wars, 9 with their 
attendant horrors, thicken over our hemis- 
phere. 1 had occasion to witness a most 
painful scene in the vicinity of Dijon. A 
young man, lately married, had been drawn, 
amongst others, to supply the place of those 
whom • the sword, the faoiine, and the pes- 
tilence/ are daily sweeping away. He had 
been ordered to repair to the dep6t, but 
being rather dilatory, unwilling probably to 
leave his wife and fire-side, a party of gens- 
(Tarme* were commanded to arrest him. 

It so happened, that at the time of their. 

' "Jl 
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arrival my carriage drove up. Enquiring 
into the circumstances, I determined to wait, 
that I might, if possible, calm the exaspe- 
rated ferocity of the soldiers, and comfort 
their unfortunate prisoner. 

They had already seized him,' and were 
driving him forward at the point of the 
bayonet, when his wife, with all inftrrt at 
her breast, rushed in among them apparently 
in a. state of extreme agitation, arid threw 
her arms about her husband's neck. In -this 
manner they continued* for some minutes,* 
sobbing and crying alternately ; " O An- 
foine, my dear AntoineV " Lucie*' 1 my 
Lucie, must I leave th^e, my beloved 
Lucie ?" — So touching was the sight, that 
the guard themselves were almost moved- to 
tears. Observing this, I asked if nothing 
could be done, and offered to be at thef 
expense of a substitute ; but they replied 
that their orders were peremptory, and they 
dared not disobey: At this moment, an 
officer, the Count de P., whom I had been 
acquainted with in Vienna, rode up, and 
^•ter threatening the soldiers with martial 
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severity for permitting such miserable trifling 
as he called it, desired the young woman 
with the most dreadful imprecations to let 
the conscript go, or he would run her through. 
Not hearing him, probably, she still clung 
to her husband, when the wretch drew his 
sword, afad, whether he actually intended 
to kill her, "or merely to frighten her, I can- 
not affirm, but, before I could arrest his 
hand; the body of her helpless babe received 
the thrust, and with a little shriek the inno- 
cent expired. " P." — I called — He turned 
round, and seemed surprised. . " Mer- 
tenbutg*** said he, .at length, " is that you ?" 
Then, without waiting reply, or taking the 
slightest notice of the murder he had com- 
mitted, as if it was a matter of total indiffe- 
rence, he commanded the guard, on pain of 
death, to carry off the prisoner instantly, 
and appear before him on arriving at the 
dep6t to- answer for their conduct. . He then 
put bis horse to a gallop, and was soon out 
of hearing alike of my indignant expostu- 
lations,, and the cries of the unfortuate Lucie. 
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affection illuminated the girl's countenance* 
as if she considered herself the bearer of good 
-tidings to one she loved* Putting a note 
into the hand of her mistress, and saying ; 
"It's from the castle, Miss Emily ;" she 
^hurried away, urged by a sense of natural 
good«-breeding, that she might neither 
witness, nor interrupt, the emotion her 
"message might excite. 

Emily eagerly snatched and opened it ; 
scarce allowing herself leisure to follow 
successively its contents. It was from 
•Alphonzo; and expressed in substance his 
unfeigned regret, that he had not been able 
to summon resolution again to confront hefr 
eye, since their last painful interview* 
j Hfcr words, he said, had sunk into his heart, 
^nd . awakened many an agonizing, but, he 
Jioped* profitable, thought. He could not 
•but fear, that she would always find him 
far below her own standard of excellence ; 
yet * he trusted, that his one supreme desire 
was— - r to. be prepared tor meet his' God/ 
She might accuse him, possibly, for with- 
drawing from her presence so abruptly on a 
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late occasion, but he had the solemnity of 
a promise to contend with, as well as 
the distressing agitation of his own heart. 
If she could ever think, he added in 
conclusion, of sharing his joys and sor- 
rows in the dearest bonds of earthly rela- 
tionship, she must never hope that he 
could be a guide to her ; but, if she would: 
lean on his arm, and direct him in the. 
path he should pursue, his beloved Emily 
'would find him a willing pupil, and a devoted, 
friend. 

Like the light mists of morning before a 
summer-sun, Emily's apprehensions va- 
nished, as she read. She could now divine 
the reason of his protracted absence, and with, 
peculiar pleasure dwelt in her mind on the 
delicacy which had restrained him from, 
visiting her. We needj not say how often 
she perused the welcome lines, nor with 
what lively gratitude she now approached 
that mercy-seat, where but a moment before 
she had sunk down . in such bitterness of 
spirit. These are the little tendernesses of 
hallowed love, in which every pious *aj)d 
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feeling bosom will participate, and which it 
will easily picture to itself. 

The next day brought Alphonzo to the* 
glen; Expecting, from the tenour of his 
note, that he would desire a personal inter- 
view, and that she might consequently look 
for his arrival, and anxious that their meet-' 
ing should be private, Emily, after leaving 1 
a message for him with her faithful maid, 
walked up the hill, and sat down under the 
shade of an ancient oak, where, according to 
a traditionary tale still told among the Alps*, 
Victor A made us, one of the dukes of Savoy, 
had passed a night, when driven upon the 
coast by a storm that overtook him while he 
was fishing on the lake, and where he was 
discovered asleep in the morning by a pretty 
peasant girl, who, ignorant of his rank, awoke 
him, saying it was dangerous to sleep there, 
and, observing him exhausted, offered hind 
some milk which she was bringing from the' 
mountain, and whom he afterwards made 
the partner of his throne. Here, Emily was 
reposing, and reading the interesting story of 
Ruth, whose piety and simplicity of spirit 
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she was praying to be enabled to imitate, 
when she heard a foot. She thought she 
knew the manly step. Her heart beat 
quick and quicker ; but as yet no one was 
visible. It drew nearer — and you would 
.have supposed that every pulse which heaved 
her breast, would have burst its fragile cover* 
ing. A form appeared — she rose, and re- 
ceived Alphonzo. We shall not attempt to 
describe the emotions with which they met* 
How different they were from those with 
which they had last parted, we shall leave to 
the imagination of the reader. 

Their intercourse was now renewed under 
other and more benign auspices. Explana- 
tions were mutually given, and readily ac- 
cepted ; and ere Alphonzo had quitted the 
seat he had taken beside Emily, she had 
consented one day to become his bride. 
Thenceforward, life wore to each of them 
another aspect, while every revolving hour 
oqly seemed to prove how necessary they 
jvere to eaeh other's happiness, and to rendejr 
more apparent the conformity of tastes aiwjl 
sejjtipiettts, which the unreserve of their 

d 
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continued and frequent interviews had been 
silently operating between them. With 
hearts as yet untouched by disappointment, 
and acquainted only by rumour with the 
unnumbered sorrows which attend the path 
of mortality, they gave themselves uncon- 
strainedly to the sweet illusions of hope. 
Meanwhile, k was Emily's gentle and pleas- 
ing task, to tend, as with an unseen hand, the 
germ of piety in the bosom of Alphonzo. 
Though sown, and imperceptibly gathering 
strength, it was still of immature growth. 
Gradually, however, it expanded under Che 
fostering culture of heaven, and she doubted 
n6tbut the evidences of his adoption* into 
the family above would daily become tnorfe 
manifest, and that she would ere long behold 
Alphonzo all her tenderest anticipation^ 
•could desire. 

Some time (subsequent to the period at 
which we are now arrived, Alphonzo was 
called to Paris. He had been frequently 
drafted into the ranks of the conscription, 
and had found it difficult, notwithstanding 
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see, as you will recollect, one evening, I 
met a poor creature who appeared to be in 
great distress. There was a semblance of 
humility and diffidence in her exterior, 
which attracted my attention ; for you know 
I am more friendly to the modest and un- 
complaining of the children of affliction. 
She curtsied as she passed me, and I could 
perceive that she had been weeping. She 
did not speak, however, and I permitted her 
to walk on without interruption, expecting, 
indeed, that she would have addressed me 
with some tale of woe, real, or fictitious. 
Finding that I was mistaken, and my heart 
smiting me for having accused her unjustly, 
1 ran back to her, and overtook her as site 
entered the adjacent hamlet* . 

Apologizing for my inthfeion, for 1 could 
not help feeling that I was intruding, so 
mournfully dignified was her aspect, I said 
I feared she had some cause for the sorrow 
I observed depicted in her countenance, and 
expressed my hope that she would allow me 
to participate in her grief. Looking at me 
ly for a moment, asif toscrutfflfce my 
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castle, if possibly she might catch a glimpse 
of the accustomed form — but in vain. Days 
and weeks were numbered, but he came not. 
Some horseman might occasionally meet her 
view, and her heart would beat quick for a 
moment; but, the next, it only sunk into 
deeper dejection, as bis nearer approach 
revealed a stranger, and elicited from her the 
sad inquiry ; " Will he never come again ?" 
Her disquietude, it is true, was alleviated 
by the consciousness, that it had been her 
desire to demean herself as became a disciple 
of the Redeemer; yet still, she could not 
exculpate herself from the charge, which 
had a foundation only in ber tender solicitude, 
of having 4 spoken unadvisedly with her lips/ 
The morning had gone by amidst these 
and similar reflections. She had visited the 
haunts which Alphonzo's presence had so 
often enlivened ; but she found no rest 
among them — 'he was no longer there. She 
ascended the hill, hoping that ks lighter 
atmosphere would remove the weight froni 
her bosom, and restore the elasticity of her 
spirits ; but she returned more oppressed 
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than before. She descended to the vale, 
but there the air was insupportable. She 
sat down to table with the family ; but it 
was in vain that she attempted to eat. Her 
heart was full, and her food remained un- 
touched. Thus agitated, she had retired to 
-her room ; and there, bowing in humility, was 
laying open the distresses of her mind. At 
the mercy-seat, she met with a Friend whom 
she could trust, and who was ever ready to 
listen to her complaints. To him she could 
reveal every feeling in her breast, with all its 
delicate sensibilities, and without a blush. 
Her Bible was lying before her ; and a tear, 
where resignation was mingled with the 
anguish that called it forth, had just fallen 
upon the page, when she was startled by a 
knock at the door. She rose hastily — it 
was her favourite attendant, similar in piety, 
and not less interested perhaps in the welfare 
of her mistress, who had educated her with 
parental tenderness, than was that little 
maid of old who directed the Syrian leper 
to the prophet.* A smite of compassion and 
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.proceed on the journey, and be laid up 
^iyhere she would not have an eye to pity 
her, far away as she might be, away from her 
friends and kindred. It would be better,*' 
we said, " to return to her home, and there to 
f- wait the Lord's leisure * with patience, and 
intercession on the behalf of her son. His 
will would eventually be the best, and she 
would yet be permitted to acknowledge it 
fulfilled in mercy." In this opinion she ul- 
timately coincided ; and after remaining with 
us for a few days to recruit her exhausted 
strength, she retraced her steps, comforted, we 
trust, in the assurance, that ' the Judge of all 
the earth will do right/ " — Such is my story ; 
and if you do not consider it worthy of 
being related, I shall feel somewhat dis- 
appointed, believe me. I must now reply 
to some other passages of your kind letter. 

And here, Alphonzo, in what language 
shall I address you ? almost I could chide 
you. Dear Alphonzo, why are you so sad ? 
And, 6 why is your soul so disquieted within 
you ?' It is a duty you are performing, and 
why not go through it with cheerfulness ? 
You know well, if Emily could suffer in 
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jour stead, how gladly she would do it. 
fiat this is forbidden. Yet do not allow 
yourself to despond. Rather, in humble 
acquiescence in the Divine dispensations, 
let us anticipate good than evil ; for we are 
certain that all will finally be for our welfare, 
though at present ' the pillar of cloud 9 may 
obstruct our view. • The children of Zion 
should' look up with confidence, and, * be 
joyful in their King/ c In that day/ says 
the triumphant prophet, as if already in 
possession of the joys he anticipated ; c in 
that day shall the Lord of hosts be for a 
crown of glory, and for a diadem of beauty, 
untcf the residue of his people/ Again, is 
it not written: c although the fig-tree shall 
not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the 
vines ; the labour of the olive shall fail, and 
the fields shall yield no meat ; the flock 
shall be cut off from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls : yet I will 
rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God 
of my salvation ?' c He hath not spoken 
in secret, in dark places of the earth : I said 
not unto the seed of Jacob, seek ye me in 

A 
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vain. !* His eye is over them, and the gate* 
of hell shall not prevail agaibst their peace* 
Remember: that inimitable passage of 
Luther's hymn : 

" Act but the infant's gentle part, 
Give up to love thy willing heart : 
fto fondest parentis melting breast 
Yearns, like thy God's, to make thee blest 
Taught its dear mother soon to know, 
The tenderest babe his love can shew. 
Bid thy base servile fear retire — 
This task no labour will require/'* 

Repeat these lines, dear Alphonzo, fre* 
quently to yourself, and supplicate the aid 
of the Holy Spirit to apply them to your 
heart . Through them, behold the wonderful 
love of that Redeemer, 'who, though he 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, 
that we through his poverty might be rich.* 
Meditate on his gracious condescension* 
Think of his kind invitation : * Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 



* We have adopted Mr. Browne's translation of this 
beautiful bymn, which we cannot too strongly recommend 
to the perusal of our readers* 
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and I will give you rest/ He does not, 
indeed, promise that every thing shall glide 
smoothly with us in our journey through 
life ; but he encourages us notwithstanding : 
* Be of g6od cheer, I have overcome the 
world/ 

Emily does not deny that she will rejoice 
when the season approaches, which will 
restore you to her retreats ; but, in the 
mean time, she would wish you not to 
mourn tcio deeply over what is irremediable. 
To prove to you, however, that I have not 
been altogether unmindful of you, I send 
you a few lines, in which I have attempted 
to clothe the feelings of a pensive hour in 
the garb of poetry. I need not crave your 
compassion towards them — you know too 
well, that all Emily does, requires forgive- 

■ 

ness and pity. 

s 

LE SOUVENIR, 

- Qnthejiight we parted last, . 
%L the r&in fall cold and fast ? 
Did the wind of winter blow 
O'er the valley fleeced with snow ? 

VOL. II. C 
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Or, on Balme's haughty crest 

Did the storm's rude legions rest? 

No : — the skies of gentlest hue 

Wore a soft ethereal blue ; 

And arrayed with silvery light, 

Gladdening far the reign of night, 

Mounting to her peaceful noon, 

Walked through heaven the waning moon ; 

Nor, o'er all her Hquid way, 

Did the highest cloudlet stray. 

Distant as the eye could reach, 
From the wave that swept the beach, 
To yon mountain's towering head, 
Where the heath-cock makes his bed : 
Where the mew retires to rest : 
Where the eagle tends her nest- 
All was peace— nor sound was heard, 
Save the prayer for thee preferred : 

" Thou art going far, and where 
Many a Syren weaves the snare : 
Where Religion's heavenly voice 
Bids no mourner's heart rejoice : 
Take, O take, then, o'er thy head 
Faith's protecting buckler spread ; 
And may He thy path attend, 
He, declared the stranger's friend, 
And thy bark good angels guide 
Safe through danger's adverse tide. 

Shun, O shun, the charmer's wile- 
Ruin lurks beneath bat smile : * 
Keep thy heart when near her seat : 
Steel thy bosom : Had thy feet: 
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>, may all a Saviour's power 
Arm thee in that trying hour ! 

And if heaven ordain it so, 
And we meet no more below, 
When, adown thine evening-sky, 
Death is seen to hover nigh: 
When, as shrill the summons rings. 
Darkness o'er thee waves her wings : 
May the voice of love proclaim 
Pardon in Emmanuel's name, 
While thy thoughts— thy wishes, soar 
. Where, once met, we part no more !" 

I must now conclude this voluminous 
epistle, lest \ exhaust your patience. You 
know I often try it ; but let me experience 
you still as easy to be pacified as hitherto. 
The united regards of the glen accompany 
this, with the tender remembrances of your 
unworthy 

Emily du B. 



Alphonzo to Emily. 

Paris, Sept. Uih. 

The days roll heavily onward — different 
indeed in their tenour from tlipse which \M 

c 2 jjf 
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have spent with my ever-dear Emily. But 
these, I suppose, and is it not so, Emily ? — 
are trials designed to prepare us for others 
still more severe. Yet, it may be the mer- 
ciful intention of Him, ' from whom cometh 
every good arid every perfect gift/ in sending 
me these little afflictions, to render my enjoy- 
ments doubly sweet hereafter, while they 
are contrasted with my preseiit occupations 
and feelings. O Emily, it is hard to bear 
up under the ills of life! But, if my 
trifling grievances are so heavy, what must 
be the wretchedness of myriads ? And O, 
let me not pass over unnoticed His suffer- 
ings, who, with a mind spotless^ and wound- 
ed even by the distant appearance of im- 
purity, endured so many taunts and re- 
proaches, and so much contradiction, from 
those very beings whom he came to save ! 
Should not the consideration of this, Emily, 
nerve me for rebukes and insults, while it 
teaches me patience under the provocations 
of deluded men ? Yet, my beloved, my 
soul is deeply oppressed. Truly I can 
sympathize with the mourning psalmist, when 
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he exclaims : 4 Woe is me that I sojourn in 
Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of Kedar !' 
But, with him, I would lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my help, 
in the hope to descry beyond this scene of 
trial the glories of an undisturbed, and un- 
polluted rest. 

1 waited on the minister of the war 
department yesterday, and was favourably 
received ; but I have been too long the sport 
of profession, to set much value on the 
civilities of courtiers. They have hitherto 
thrown every impediment in my way, and 
risen in their demands on every renewed 
application. Often, often, have they made 
the tear of indignation spring to my eye. 
But I must bear with them, Emily, must I 
not ? The generality have little of the 
politeness of the ancien rSgime about them. 
Things have changed their masters ; and 
the masters wear another exterior, than that 
which graced the court and cabinet of the 
unfortunate Louis. 

Would I were once more in my own 
dear native vale ! There I had only to walk 
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heavenward with my Emily, comforted by 
her voice, and directed by her counsels, 
white I attended her froii hill to hill, or 
visited with her some lowly shed, the 
dwelling of poverty, but the abode of peace. 
Our pleasures consist much in anticipation ; 
and I feel it a balm to my heart in this 
melancholy moment, to look forward to the 
hour when my mind will be tranquillized 
by some hymn from the lips of my Emily, 
or solaced by the endearments of her tender 
affection. Pray for me, Emily, O pray for 
me, that I may indeed be enabled to fix my 
hopes more unwaveringly on another, and a 
better, world ! Pray for me, O pray for me, 
Emily, that the finished work of my Re- 
deemer may become increasingly precious to 
me ; and that my desires of seeing him in 
his glory may be quickened— of beholding 
him face to face, and rejoicing evermore 
in the unveiled effulgence of his grace and 
troth \ 

I enclose you a few lines, whicb I com- 
posed the other evening to calm my agitated 
spirits, after » very uncourteous reception 
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from Mr. C. the secretary for home affairs. 
He imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
king, and may well treat the son of a Swiss 
Baron with little ceremony. 

blast be the feeling, whose soothing can wile, 

Though it were but a pang that around thee would stray ; 

And blest the illusion, where sorrow the while 
Emerges to hope, and ittumines my way! 

How dear to my heart is thy wild- wood retreat ! 

How tender the thought that would image thy form ! 

But alt I 'tis a day-dream — as transient, as sweet ; . 

like the moon-beam that bursts from the throne of the 
storm. 



Fat away from thy haunts, a sad exile, and for 
From thy hills and thy dales, and the blue of thy wave: 

— -Tis the night of remembrance, uncheered by a star, 
And lone as the flower o'er the sleep of the brave. 

Then green grow the wild- wood, that round thee entwines 

Its arms of seelnskm, and whispers of me : 
Still calm flow the life, that thy bosom enshrines, 

Till I visit thy shades, my beloved, with thee ! 

And now, farewell, Emily. I need not 
assure you of the fondness with which I 
think of you. You know my heart, and 
have long since seen where its affections 
center. I do not transgress, do I, Emily ? 
in regarding you with so much tenderness. 

d 
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It is said of Jacob's hallowed attachment t<* 
Rachael, that the seven years of his servitude 
seemed to him but a few days, for the love 
he bore her: yet the inspired narrator of 
the interesting anecdote does not imply the 
remotest censure. Embrace your father 
and mother for me, and remember me with 
fraternal solicitude to your sisters. 

Ever your's — 

Alphonzo de M. 

P. S. I have just received" a line from your 

eldest brother. He tells me he is ordered 

... « 

with his regiment to the coast. They in- 
formed me at the war office, that Adolphus 
was on the Austrian frontiers, alive and well 
when the last returns were made. His 
letters have miscarried probably. Adieu, 
Emily. I commit this to a private hand, 
as the posts are in many respects insecure. 
If you write by the courier, I always expect 
your answer with his return. May the 
God of our fathers protect you, and * keep 
you in perfect peace/ This he will do, 
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Emily ; for 'your mind is stayed on him.' 
Would mine were equally so ! Do not be 
anxious about my health : I am not unwell, 
though occasionally depressed. 



Emily to Alphonzo. 

At the Glen, Sept. SO. 

* 

While we rejoiced in the arrival of your 
letter, and in the assurance it brought us, 
though too dubiously expressed, that you 
were well, we participated deeply in the melan- 
choly spirit it breathed. I need not tell you, 
how sincerely one of the family sympathizes 
with you in all you feel. Continue, dear 
Alphonzo, to open your sorrows to her, for 
it affords her a mournful gratification to have 
that communion with your afflictions ; apd 
you will thence, perhaps, derive some alle- 
viation of your distress, as anguish, of what- 
ever nature it may be, is relieved by laying 
it on the bosom of another, who is willing to 
share its load. 

c * A 
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Be comforted, however* by the full per- 
suasion, that these troubles are from a Fa- 
ther** hand : ' they come not of the dust, 
neither do they spring out of the ground/ 
When our path is strewed only with roses, 
we are too apt to be enamoured of our pre- 
sent condition. Whatever, therefore, has a 
tendency to awaken us from, the pleasing 
delusion, should be considered as the effect 
of that love, from whence floweth every 
blessing we enjoy; and ought, doubtless, 
increasingly to endear our anticipated repose. 
The swell of the ocean, and the buffeting of 
the tempest, which the seaman encounters 
on his voyage, teach him to value the quietude 
of his desired haven, where neither wind nor 
wave will assail his bark. 

But do not imagine, Alphonzo, that I thus 
speak, as if I could myself always so regard 
trials-. Alas, no ! Your Emily is a poor 
weak girl, and ought rather to be sitting at 
the feet of her-Di vine Instructor, than. offer* 
ing counsel, where she so much stands in 
need of admonition herself; All your 
anxieties, however, she has long made her 
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owe ; and bow much more the uneasiness 
you express relative to the issue of the pre- 
sent negotiation. To have you rudely torn 
away from me — (forgive for a moment the 
unrestrained emotion of a bleeding heart) — 
after a union so close and so tender, would, 
methinks, soon bring poor Emily to the grave. 
Again, let me recommend to you the ut- 
most exercise of prudence. Forbear resent- 
ing* injuries: wisdom and religion alike 
demand it. Recollect the practice of the 
philosophers we once spoke of while walk- 
ing together; and suppose yourself in the 
mean time a Pythagorean.* 4 Cease from 
anger, and forsake wrath/ is a Divine in- 
junction ; and ever bear in miad, that ' the 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God/ If possible, do not even have the 

* The custom here alluded to is mentioned by Plutarch. 
Speaking of the Pythagoreans, and referring to any occasional 
disagreement that had arisen among them, he says: 

„ Teij fo£iag ijx&tXXovrc; aXXfjXo^, xat dcritaQL fxivot, wglv n rh 
»ixio» iOmt JuXuoYTo." (They shook hands, and embraced 
each other, and forgot all their differences before the sun 
went down.) St. Paul would seem to have had this amiable 
practice in view, Eph. iv. 26 : ' Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath." 
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appearance of noticing an affront : it will 
thus be much easier to avoid recrimina- 
tions, for pride often hurries us forward to 
resentment, as well as a desire of revenge. 
Remember, our poor Switzerland is no longer 
what she was^ free and happy. It has 
pleased God, in chastisement for our* ini- 
quities, to place over us hard taskmasters, 
yet more cruel than those of Egypt, They 
only required brick — the labour of their 
captives : these drain off the best blood that 
warms the veins of our fathers and brethren. 
But, notwithstanding, submission is our 
duty, and we owe it by a high command to 
the powers that be ;' for 4 tfeey are ordained 
of God.* Meanwhile, Emily will plead in 
your behalf with that Sovereign Ruler of the 
universe, ' who alone can still the unruly 
affections of sinful men/ 

Papa says, the streets of Paris should 
never find you on them after sun-set. Many 
has been the dark deed committed there bv 
unseen hands. The bridges in particular are 
dangerous after night-fall. Papa very nearly 
lost his life on one of them, and only owed 
his preservation, under God, to his strength 
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and agility. Avoid those hateful places, 
therefore, and be cautious, dear Alphonzo, 
if not for your own, for another's sake. The 
spirit that reigns in that unhappy country, a 
remnant of that blood-thirsty ferocity en- 
gendered by the Revolution, is now doubly 
hostile to personal security. 

I was much obliged by your kind remem- 
brance of me, and was tenderly sensible of it. 
It is my prayer, that I may in any degree be 
worthy of your confidence, or of the interest 
you manifest in me. You must pardon me, 
however, if I remind you that there is an 
affection, which attaches itself too much to 
the creature, and in so far dishonours the 
Creator. He is, and must be, through the 
atoning sacrifice of the Redeemer, and in 
Him, the supreme object of all our desires, 
hopes, and fears. Not, that I consider a 
virtuous affection forbidden by God. On 
the contrary, I should believe it designed to 
soften the asperities, to which a heart insu- 
lated from its kind must be liable, and to 
mitigate the sufferings incident to humanity. 
Yet, must it be in subserviency to a higher 
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devotedness— c Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him, only shalt thou serve/ 
The German hymn, you brought me from 
Stutgard, has an allusion, as you will recol- 
lect, to this subject; and, as it may act the 
part of a silent monitor to my Alphonzo, he 
will excuse me for transcribing the two con- 
cluding versus ; 

O no, my Father, no, no more 

I'd think a thought of mine : 
The weight of woe my Saviour bore 

Has too long sealed me thine. 

Thine, dear Redeemer, then, I'll be; 

And, if aught else I love, 
Let it but bind me more to thee, 

Its giver— thee, above ! 

Mamma desires me to thank you for the 
trouble you took about Adolphus. If I 
mistake not, Adolphus is her favourite boy. 
And, truly, he is an amiable youth, looking, 
I would sincerely hope, for that bettercoun* 
try, where the followers of the Lamb will 
ere long be gathered from the four winds* 
How often in a summer evening has he given 
me his arm, saying, i€ Come, Emily ; let us 
go to some quiet spot. I have a few ques- 
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tioas to propose to you." Then he would 
open bis pocket, testament, and ask my sen* 
timents oa such and such a pass age. If my 
interpretation, was consolatory/ the tear 
would start in his eye ; and I have heard him 
ejaculate, as if unconsciously, on several of 
these occasions — " O my God ! can such a 
wretch as I find mercy at thy hands r" Nor 
do I despair of my eldest brother, though 
less [intimately acquainted with him. His 
letters frequently breathe a spirit of piety ; 
but there is too much of our national pride 
in his character. Let us not forget, how- 
ever, that we are still in the body ; while we 
are so, we shall ever be compassed about 
with infirmity. My poor brothers ! I have 
many an. anxious thought on their account. 
I am glad you use the precaution of a pri- 
vate conveyance, when you have any thing 
particular to communicate. There is but 
too much reason to believe that our letters 
are opened,* When you write to me by 

* A German, wheat the period of the author's acquaint- 
ance with him was a man of probity, and piety, and would 
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post, therefore, speak in general terms, and 
with the utmost nonchalance. Enquire 
if the weather be fine ; and whether the lake 
is as blue as usual : whether the birds sing 
as sweetly as they were wont ; and whether 
the tree is thriving that you planted. Send a 
kiss to mamrba, and a riddle to one of the 
girls— but reserve your sorrows, Alphonzo, 
for a faithful ear, unless you can commit the 
letter that conveys them, to some band that 
would sooner * forget its cunning 9 than betray 
you. If any thing untoward should happen to 
you, Alphofizo, what would become of poor 
Emily? # 

I am deeply indebted to you for your 
tender and pathetic lines. They have 
awakened a mournful chord in my bosom, 
to which my fond thoughts but too anxiously 
reply. At some future period, perhaps, I 
may endeavour to give them a poetic dress. 



doubtless have shrunk from such an iniquitous occupation, 
confessed to me, that he had been employed under Buonaparte 
to open letters. The sealed letters he said he could ope* 
almost without possibility of detection. 
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In the mean time, however, I transmit you 
the tale you requested. It was related to 
me by one of the brethren of the convent,* 
and is supposed to be told in the name of 
the fraternity. You must consider it merely 
as a fragment ; and if it afford you but the 
amusement of a moment, Emily will not 
have lost her reward. 

THE WANDERER OF THE ALPS : 

A FRAGMENT." 

Around that heart, in blythesome beat, 

No pulses of remembrance meet : 

And hi that eye, anon, there glowed 

A demon-fire, delirium's goad : 

And o'er his look, awhile, there gleams. 

As thou hast seen from frightful dreams, 

The horror of the visage tell, 

The sufferer deemed him woke from hell. 

Upon a wreath of snow reclined, 
And, reckless' of his fate, resigned — 
Resigned, as who beholds but gloom — 
Nor hope, nor fear— beyond the tomb ; 
As beat him rude the cold night-gale, 
Drifting the flakes from mount and vale, 
His strength in a collected shriek, 
Whose wildness spoke the life pulse weak, 

The convent of the Great St Bernard; in the album of 
which, as the author believes, the narrative still exist*, 
whence the subject of the poem is derived. 
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He had spent :— then all exhausted fell, 

Where th' winds had made his bed so well ; 

While a dread vacancy reclined 

On the dark evening of his mind, 

Amidst a chaos that possest 

The chambers of his soul's unrest 

Yet, though to him in horror clad, 
That hour was fraught with tidings glad, 
And Mercy smiled in it, to see 
Another of her ransomed free. 

Long had be wandered through that shade, 
Where visions float with bliss arrayed — 
Flowers of life's morning that distil 
Somnific dews— enchant and kill : 
But where ne'er found a recreant child 
A heavenly Father reconciled. 
But hush ! — the hour's arrived. Anon, 
Forth from the throne the mandate's gone ! 
—Swifter than bears an angel' a wing 
To the redeemed ministering, 
Hailed by hosannas, through the skies 
The everlasting purpose flies. 
His spirit wavers : — ere it fled, 
The message to his bosom sped : 
He heard the tidings 'twould impart — 
They came with power and reached his heart. 

Sad was his tale— and o'er his soul 
Thou 'dst seen the billows wildly roll ; 
And thou hadst thought the mighty God 
v Had touched Iris spirit with the rod. 

" 'Twas autumn ; and the purpled west 
Had felt the last ray warm her breast, 
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And bright andfair the setting ton 
Had smiled upon Ids warfare done. 
When Gertrude, from the evening bower 
Of duty's meditative hour, 
Came forth to meet me:— no alarm 
Disturbed her heart— no thought of harm. 
Calm all, and tranquil ! hushed around, 
Above, below, slept every sound, 
Save where some insect hummed its song, 
Or murmuring streamlet passed along. 

" As led our path a cypress shade, 
Slowly we traced the upland glade, 
And sweet, and mild, the moon-beam's play 
Seemed to allure our onward way. 
But soon we marked— and swift indeed 
This widowed heart was trained to bleed ! — 
A thousand warring clouds from far 
Enfold the planet's westering car. 
The winds arose, and through the air 
Wild gleamed the lightning^ livid glare : 
The thunders deepened ; and the rain 
Deluged the lately-smiling plain, 
'Twas then my gaze beheld the form 
Of Sorrow, riding on the stonn; 
And chu% anon, with searching swell, 
The blast on Gertrude's bosom jell. 
— How looked on me her tearful eye ! 
How heaved her heart so. quick and high ! 
Yet pang was ne'er less wild, or deep, 
Than laid her loveliness to sleep. 

" She comes —the tomb resigns its dead :— 
I rave, I rave, the vision's fled 1 



/ 
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Yet her remembrance shall attest ' 

The tempest rising in my breast, 

Till rending recollections cease, 

And dark oblivion whispers peace. . 

•"-Peace ! no : — a heart, as warm as mine. 

Can it beneath a calm recline? : 

Can love, as once I knew it bless, 

Slumber in cold forgetfulness ? 

Grief may be silent ;— but my truth, 

Can it dissolve as did he* youth ? 
. Die, as the rose on that dear cheek — 

A timid thing, a blast might break : 
. A fragile flow'ret, that a breath 

Might crumble to the dust of death ? 

9t And I have listened, and have heard 
Her midnight prayer to heaven preferred : 
Seen her in such a smile arrayed, 
As told her peace with God was made. 
And she has soothed me, while she sung 
Of One from Judah's monarch sprung, 
Who died, she sweetly said, for me, 
What time he bled on Calvary, 
And Death disarmed, and from the Grave 
The laurel tore that victors wave. 

" How could a thought that answered thine, 
Dear Gertrude, leave these lips of mine ? 
Or could that prayer be owned above, 
Nor breathed by faith, nor hope, nor love f 

'* Oh ! I remember well that shriek — 
It flushed thy pale and livid cheek, 
While blanched, as lies on Mola's crest 
The wintry wreath, was thai fond breast ( 
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— Twas then die snatched from me her child, 

And looked on it, and laughed so wild- 
While, unalarmed, the baby smiled ! 

She fixed on me her gaze: — the last, 

In it on high her spirit passed. 

—Horror that instant froze my frame : 

The sense of suffering went and came : 

And floods of torment swept my mind, 

-All wasted by the desert wind ; 

And Reason then resumed her reign, 

And searched each nerve, and thrilled each vein : — 

O, would it never had returned: 

That this cold bosom still had burned . 

That horror had o'erhung my brow ; 

And frenzy racked my brain till now, 

While, 'mid these Alpine wilds, I sought 

A shelter from pursuing thought !" 

" Hushy hush," we said : " Dost thou not know, 

Who rules on high is Lord below? 

Dost thou not feel, the sons of men 

Are guided by no mortal ken. 
- — To cleanse the heart, the hopes sublime ; 

To wean the soul from sense and time ; 

To train her to her warfare high ; 

To fit her heavenly panoply ; 

To point her to her rest above ; 
..To warm her with atoning love — 

On errands such as these, is sent 

The angel of his chastisement. 
"Jesus," we whispered :. €€ in his smile 

The desert joys, and blooms the while: 

Emmanuel speaks, and Sharon's rose 

On the repentant bosom blows. 
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Glory to Him! In grace unknown, 
Unasked he left the Father's throne; 
Singly for us the wine-press trod : 
Endured alone the wrath of God. 
Glory to Thee! By every tongue 
Of every tribe, thy praise be sung : 
"Where'er there lives, let every knee 
In adoration bow to Thee !" 

Soothed by the sound, as if some balm 
Had reached his heart, his brow grew calm : 
Around his couch we kneeled in prayer, 
And faith illumed the darkness there. 
He fetched a sigh : — it semed as then 
Remembrance would revive again ; • 
And as he looked around, a tear, 
You'd thought, would ask " Is Gertrude here ?" 
—Yet Death, we deemed, had lost his sting, 
And bowed the Grave to Saiem's King; 
And angels then had joy in heaven 
Over a sinner's sins forgiven ! 

And, now, let me commit you to the 
keeping of Him, ' who neither slumbers nor 
sleeps/ My sweetest hours ^re spent in 
supplication for you ; and were it not, that 
no other thought should intermingle with 
our desire of heaven, but that which centers 
in the wish to be with God in Christ, 
me thinks heaven itself seems dearer to me, 
when I hope to share its felicity with Al- 
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phonzo. The redemption too, that is in 
Jesus, appears to be enhanced in value, 
when I believe it offered for the ransom of 
one who lies so near my heart. O A 1 phonzo, 
in the midst of all your engagements, often 
steal a moment for the throne of grace. If 
you prize your never-dying soul, neglect not 
a throne of grace. Do you remember that 
sublime idea of your favourite, Pascal, where 
he makes the human being enter the lists 
against the universe, and gives the palm to 
the immortality of man ? " Man,'* says he, 
" is but a reed, the feeblest in nature ; but 
he carries a thinking principle within. It 
needs not the universe in league to over- 
whelm him — a vapour, a drop of water, 
suffices for his destruction. But, though he 
were sinking under the combined efforts of 
the universe, man would still have a dignity 
superior to his vanquisher. The universe, 
even while it prevailed against him, would 
be insensible of its advantage : — man main- 
tains his consciousness in death."* 

* L'homme n'est qiTun roseau, le plus foible de la nature ; 
nais c'est un roseau pensant. II ne faut pas que runireit 
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If, therefore, dear Alphonzo, you value 
that immortal principle within you, in which 
consists all your dignity — if you wish the 
peace of one who would willingly resign her 
life, if in doing so she could rescue your's, 
neglect not the throne of grace. There you 
will meet a friend, who will sympathize with 
you still more affectionately than Emily, 
happy as she is to participate in all you feel. 
You have your Bible with you. Even 
should any accident have deprived you of 
your pocket edition, you will find another 
which an unseen, but not unkind, hand in- 
troduced into your portmanteau, when we 
were sorrowfully assisting you in getting 
ready for your' departure, the night before 
you left us. O meditate over its sacred 
pages. A day will come, Alphonzo, when 
you will rejoice in every hour you have 



entier s'arme pour Pecraser. Une vapeur, une goutte d'eau 
suffit pour le tuer. Mais, quand Punivers Peeraseroity 
Phomme seroit Encore plus noble que ce qui le tue, parcequil 
■ait qu'il meurt; et Pavantage que Punivers a sur lui, 
runirers n'en sait rien.—Peruets dc Pascal; premitre parti*, 
Art* 4? sect. 6. 
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spent in listening to its voice. When you 
are laid on a dying bed — O may that moment 
be distant ! and ere long to be folded in the 
searments of the tomb— when eternity, with 
all its awful consequences, is opening on 
your view: — then, it will not repent you 
to have been a frequent visitant at its hal- 
lowed shrine. Meanwhile, it will refresh, 
and invigorate, your drooping spirit: its 
healing influence will diffuse itself through 
your bosom, like springs of water over the 
thirsty ground. There is a ' river, whose 
streams make glad the city of God/ Drink 
of them, Alphonzo, and you will not fear 
even should calamities overflow you. Such 
is the earnest, and anxious, entreaty of 
your 

Emily du B. 

P. S. Forgive the length of my letters. 
When I am writing, I fancy myself talking 
with you, and I know not when to stop — 
for, then, . the pleasing illusion vanishes. 
Farewell. 

VOL. II. d £ 
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Alphqnzo xo Emily. 

muldeV-MayZwL 

My dearest Emily i 

At length I hope the term of my cap* 
tivky is drawing near. O haw tedious its 
hours have been t But, as I have only a 
little longer to suffely 1 shall endu»£ the re- 
maining iperiod of it with greater equanimity. 
! hasten to communicate these tidings to 
ydtt, assured that they will gratify! you. 
And will they not, my Emily ? If they do 
not, I may still sojourn tin & strange land, 
for it wilLnot be a return to my native hills 
that wilt then calm this agitated -heart. . It 
is Emily's affection that gilds 'my fdture 
prospects, and sweetens the anticipation of 
years to come. Enjoyed with thee, Emily, 
how delightfhl Will be my walks among those 
shades, which beheld our juvenile, may I 
say innocent— loves ? though we were as 
yet unconscious of the attraction, which 
blended the tender scions < : of our hopes and 
fears/ A latent dharm^eeips tb dweW upon 
the reminiscence of the past. There is 
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something in those things, .with which " we 
We been conversant in early life which 
twines itself round our affections invo- 
luntarily, but with a mournfully-pleasing 
power. The memory of days and years, 
when we were as yet unacquainted with the 
trials and anxieties of maturer age, resembles 
in some degree the light reality of a world, 
where. care and sorrow had not entered ; and 
though the season has. irrevocably fled when 
our bosoms heat buoyantly amidst the plea- 
sures of infancy, the sou] will oftentimes 
wander back in fond recollection to the 
emotions they inspired. But, may we not 
promise ourselves, my beloved, in depend- 
ance on the Divine beneficence, enjoyments 
less visionary than those ? The feelings of 
childhood are, at best, illusory. It is reflec- 
tion alone that can constitute us happy ; con- 
sequently the happiness of infancy is merely 
as a morning-dream, shadowy, though lovely. 

To the glen., and the till, and the rock, and the wild- wood, 

Still in visions of infancy memory clings ; 
Then calm be your moments, ye thoughts of my childhood* 

Tlmt^oftly embosom my life in your wings I . 

d2 
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I hope to reach Dole. by the 24th. If so, 
you may expect me, I should think, on the 
day following. Do not be. disappointed, 
however, if I do not arrive, as I shall not be 
able to fix a precise period for my departure. 
But, the moment the papers receive the se- 
cretary's signature, th$t moment, with the 
Divine permission, I shall be on my way to 
Emily. Pray for me, Emily., that, in the 
anticipation of earthly felicity, I may not be 
unmindful of that country, where are plea- 
sures for evermore. Meantime, anxiously 
looking for another letter from you, I am 
your tenderly attached 

Alphonzo de M. 



Emily to Alphonzo. 

At the Glen. 

I shall not say how fondly my bosom 
replied to your intelligence, lest I should 
exaggerate, Of appear to act inconsistently 
with the feelings of the poor heartless girl 
you have found me. Yet, be assured, Al- 
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phonzo, that many here will rejoice to see 
you, though the timidity of your Emily may 
throw a. damp ou the expression of her con- 
gratulations. Believe me, the interval since 
we met has been a painful one. Many an 
apprehensive thought would turn towards 
you ; and 1 will not repeat to you how often 
I approached the mercy-seat, as a suppliant 
in your behalf. Enough for me, that my 
prayers have gone up as a memorial, and 
brought down an answer of peace . Enough 
for me to see Alphonzo Once more in health 
on this side the grave. Even that would be 
a consolation sweet indeed— I dare not add 
what hope would whisper of some tender 
relationship besides. 

I cannot help acknowledging a secret plea- 
sure, that your recollections return so fondly 
to our sweet retreats. They have long 
seemed to lament your absence, and scarce 
have greeted me with a smile since you left 
them ; unless it i^as, when I was pruning 
some tree that you planted, or succouring 
«ome drooping flower that you were wont 
to admire. 1 visit them, when ' the out- 
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goings of the morning and evening are He* 
joicing' around me, but I am unable as 
formerly to participate in. their joy. - Tie 
mountains and the hills used to break forth 
before me into singing. Instead of the 
thorn, I beheld the fig-tree, and instead of 
the brier, came up the myrtle-tree ; but alas! 
all has long been desolate and sad. The kill 
and the dale have lost their cheerfulness, and 
the woods appear to my eye only a tangled 
brake. My flowers are growing, but they 
have no longer their accustomed loveliness. 
I tend them solitarily, like Eve in Eden, 
when too confident in her own strength she 
refused to hearken to the dissuasive vbice of 
her consort : 

" From her best prop to fer, and itorm so nigh.' 

Perhaps, too, Emily wotild not be less 
secure, had she an arm to lean on. But the 
Christian hafc always aid at hand, and tbat, 
mightier than ^n arm of flesh. 

I promised, I believe* tofcply, if occasion 
offered, to your tetader remembrances ; and 
I now send you the tribute of my poor 
neglected muse. You will compassionate, 
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I know yon. Uall» ber little . labours to 
please you. Yet, 4q not spare them, much 
less eooHBead them, ]est Eraily should be 
vain. 

• ■ 

The linnet still warbles; still green the wood grows; 
The cascade still murmurs ; still blushes the rose ; 
The wind* an the hill az« still quiet ; the wave 
Still as blue, and as calm, o'er the mariner's grave. 

The Morning still greets me with many asm3e, 
As if 'twould invite to be happy the while ; 
Still, Evening as ever glows sweetly serene — 
But ah! their attractions have fled from the scene. 

The note of the linnet sounds harsher; less bright 
Grows the green of the wild-wood retreat to my sight ; 
The cascade falls hoarser ; less kind to my care 
The flowers that I tended, and once thought so fair. 

The breeae seems the spirit that howls through the storm; 
* The soft-rolling wave wears a wild-welling form: 
The crimson of Morning but saddens the sky ; 
And Evening is lovely no more to my eye. 

Long past from the season 's the smile of its bloom ; 
And mountain and valley are seated in gloom :— 
Ah ! why then this change canst thou tell me ? — I ween, 
The voice of the charmer Is mutt o'er the scene ! 

Instead of this mournful reminiscence, I 
had almost determined on sending you the 

A 
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melancholy, but elegant and affecting, lines 
of poor Tasso, € Tu che ne vai in Pindo/* &c. 
but perhaps you will still permit me to adopt 
his idea, and apply it to myself. Possibly, 
yop will scold your Emily : she will trust, 
however, to your generosity. 

O thou, who leav'st these sweet retreats, 
To visit pleasure's crowded seats. 
Tell my Alphonzo— (he resides 
Where Seine rolls down her silvery tides) — 
My once-loved harp, untouched, unstrung, 
Beside me 's on the willow hung, 
And I have ceased to sing — 'tis vain, 
For he 's not here to list the strain ! 

The lamentation of the unhappy Thirza, 
in the tender tale of Gessner, has often 
occurred to me. May I never be called on to 
sympathize too deeply with her afflictions 1 
You recollect the passage : " Every object, 
that once delighted me, will only aggravate 
my grief. Your green twilight, ye verdant 
bowers, will seem to ask me : ' where is 
he who, with such gentle affection, embraced 
thee beneath our shades ?' The streams, as 

• See notes. 
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they wander by, will murmur to me : ' where, 
forlorn Thirza, is thy beloved ?' *' 

But 1 must be no more sad ; and if I 
have hitherto endeavoured to conceal from 
you my sorrows, you will know how to par- 
don me, for your heart will whisper that I 
did so, not to add to what you were already 
suffering. 

Your allusion to the days of infancy 
awakened in my breast some painful, though 
perhaps not unpleasing, emotions. I fully 
coincide with you in the sentiment, that 
the happiness of childhood is illusory. If 
we were happy, and say Alphonzo, if we 
were not ! while rambling in days now long 
gone by, arm in arm, or hand in hand, 
chaunting some Alpine carol ; it was only as 
the lark that sang to us overhead. She was 
light-hearted, and so were we. She knew 
no care, nor were we as yet initiated in the 
mysteries of the trouble which was bur 
birth-right. - She had no dreams of futurity, 
neither bad we. She looked not beyond the 
sunshine of her morning, nor did we think 

d 5 

A 
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of the thousand ills that would beset our 
onward path : 

" We rolled with pleasure on her rattling car, 
And danced with chUdhtiod to her fairy star, 
While eastward yet we saw no clouds arise, 
Nor cast a glance upon our evening skies," 

Ah, Alphonzo! in those gilded moifeents, 
there was no reflection ; and reflection atone, 
as you well -observe, can constitute us happy. 
What tvili not bear the ordeal of reflection — 
the deepest reflection—- even that which 
places us at the Divine tribunal, and sum- 
mons ue to that awful account which we 
must render of «every thought, and tvoid, attd 
action; to Him, from whom no seeret is 
hid, will form but a sandy foundation indeed 
for happiness ! Mirth there may be without 
it; but if we may -believe the voice of 
Inspiration, there is such a thing as <the 
laughter of fools/ I trust we may truly 
anticipate more solid delights. Our minds 
are now matured to -contemplate our real 
situation. We know what we are. He 9 
whose 'going forth i* prepared as th6 morn- 
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nag,' bath visited w from on high. He has 

taught oe, and has be not Alphonzo ? that 

there is a joy beyond these perishable, 

unsubstantial, sceues— a joy, of which we 

even now partake, while we are wafted 

heavenward in spirit, and penetrate into 

worlds tp oome oq the wings of faith, and 

hope, and love. Then, though we had 

beard of a Saviour's compassion, we had 

not ' tasted that he was gracious/ We had 

keen told that be was fond of little children ; 

but we had not seen ourselves ' gathered 

with his arms, or carried in his bosom. 9 

They had taught us to pray to him ; and we 

had listened with glistening eyes to the 

stories of his tenderness; but we had had 

no experience of his affection, as manifested 

to ourselves ; nor had we as yet been sealed 

as his. His Spirit had not borne witness 

with our spirits that we were the children 

of God, and heirs of a kingdom, whose 

-glory should never fade.— + And how, then, . 

could we be happy ? we knew not that all 

was well for eternity, and how could we 

.rqjoice ?. . No* Alphoiteo ; we were not 

happy— we were only without thought A 
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Our pleasures were merely the light visions 
of a mind, that rested under the shade of the 
passing hour, and desired not to go beyond. 

Yet, do not accuse me of even insinuat- 
ing any disapprobation of the sentiment 
expressed in your beautiful stanza. Though 
we may allow a little latitude to the poet in 
point of imagery, while the great essentials 
of grace and truth are held steadily in view, 
1 would hot affirm, that for your affecting 
lines we must crave even that. The Chris- 
tian will look back upon his childhood, and 
the momentary sigh may escape him for 
enjoyments fled, never to return. But he 
will not permit himself to tarry amidst vain 
regrets. He may pause there for an instant, 
and let his soul disquiet itself within him ; 
but it will only be to resume his travel with 
renewed alacrity, as having seen another 
proof that he must repode, if he repose at all, 
in things to come ; and he meditate on the 
past, only to remember that it is irre- 
coverably gone. Thence, his thoughts are 
led to futurity; and there they are riveted 
by the recollection, that as death leaves him, 
judgment must find him* He then arises, 
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and goes quicker on his way. It leads to 
heaven ; and he finally attains the happy 
country. The troubles and sorrows he had 
met with on his journey are done away, and 
forgotten for ever ; or, if retraced, it is only 
to awaken new emotions of gratitude to the 
hand that guided, and to the right hand that 
upheld him. Thus, through the merits of 
his adorable Intercessor, he reaches the ' rest 
that remaineth for the people of God/ and 
enters on the possession of a felicity which 

* eye hath not seen, nor ear heard/ Fare- 
well. May such be the blissful experience 
of Alphonzo, and his 

Emily du B. 
P. S. Papa desires me to tell you with his 
love,' that he will have a relay of horses for 
you at Vevay, as the post there is but in- 
differently supplied. Emily will charge her- 
self with having them there in time. Need I 
add,- that they shall not be those of our stud 
which will bring you with least speed ? 

* The righteous is merciful to his beast ;' but 
on such an occasion I think you may urge 
them, though not distress them. This is no 
casuistry, is it, Alphonzo ? If it be, rath^fl 
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wait a week longer than think of my anxiety. 
Mamma and the girls are already busying 
themselves getting your apartment ready. 
They say we must have the Baron over, as 
they cannot let you leave us ibr a month at 
least. Farewell . May * the Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all comfort* hide you 
* under the shadow of his wings V Once 
again, farewell. 



The negotiation was at length finally con- 
cluded, and Alphonzo was on the eve of 
setting out on his return. At the glen and 
the castle all were in motion. Preparations 
were made, and many a bonfire ready to be 
kindled by the happy tenantry of de Mer- 
tenburg, who would not be dissuaded from 
thus testifying their joy at the approach of 
their amiable young lord. The morning was 
fine, and the inmates of the glen had gone 
to the summit of the hill, to catch the first 
distant glimpse of the carriage freighted with 
so many tender wishes, when Mr. du Blesne, 
whose telescope Jhad long been directed to- 
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wards Vevay, announced a courier approach- 
ing at full speed. Many a heart beat high 
at the intelligence, and many a fervent eja- 
culation rose* that he might be the bearer of 
auspicious tidings. They watched him— he 
had left Chillon fur behind. Still they gaze 
-—he has attained the rising ground, that 
fronts you from the embouchureof the Rhone, 
Still they trace his progress, which had it 
been swift as the lightning, would have been 
outstripped by their anxiety. Now he winds 
round the angle to the right — here he passes 
through the wood of pii^es, and they lose him 
for a moment. Again he appears, and now 
they hasten to receive the letter he already 
extends in the distance. It was from Al- 
ph on zo— without address, as if in his haste 
he had forgotten to direct it. It was, how- 
ever, committed to the agitated hand of 
Emily, She opened it, and read : 

Dearest Emily : Afflictions abide me. At 
the instant I was stepping into my carriage 
to revisit my dear native hills, I received a 
packet from the Marquis of A ., from the banks 
of the Rhine, informing me that my aunt, his^ 
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wife, and my mother's only sister, was at the 
point of death, and extremely desirous of 
seeing me. I tremble for the event. He 
speaks obscurely ; but I am afraid, from the 
tenor of his letter, that she is in great distress 
of mind. Pray for her, for me, for us all, 
dear Emily. We require the support of 
many intercessions. When I shall return 
to you is known only to Him, from whom 
nothing is hid. Adieu, my Emily. 

Ever your's — A . de M. 

The next letter that arrived was dated at 
the chateau d'A., and was as follows : 

I am come to a house of mourning— of 
darkness, and the shadow of death indeed ! 
I found my poor aunt fast approaching the 
term of her mortal existence, and awfully 
sensible that she was about to render her 
account. Her disease is violent, and aug- 
mented by the agony of her mind. Her 
shrieks, at times, are dreadful. I flew to 
her bed-side the moment I arrived — and all 
she could utter, was, " Too late ! Too late I 
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Too late V 9 and burst into tears. After a 
while she became more composed, and I 
took the Bible, with the permission of my 
uncle, and read some promises to the return- 
ing sinner. But it was in vain. She re- 
jected the offers of pardon as not made to 
her, and again shrieked, and trembled, and 
wept, by turns. 

O Emily ! such a sight as I have been 
called to witness — and that, too, of one so 
near and dear to me — the only maternal 
relative that now remains to me. Yet, may 
the Divine Spirit seal these things upon my 
heart. Ah, how the world deceive them- 
selves! They trust in a chimera — a delusion 
of iniquity and death. While they are con- 
soling themselves with the hope that all is 
well, the gulph of perdition is yawning 
beneath their feet. 4 They think God/ in 
the language of the prophet, ' such an one 
as themselves. The Lord/ they say, 'will 
neither do good nor will he do evil/ But 
yet a season, and their terror shall come as a 
whirlwind. If any could repose on an ex- 
ternally blameless life, one would imagine 
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my unhappy aunt might derive comfort 
from the, retrospect of her's. A character 
she was, Hie admiration of all who were 
acquainted with her, lovely and amiable. 
Her path seemed to an outward view, to be 
pleasantness and peace. Many was the 
eye that blessed her approach, and many a 
heart had she made, as far at least as cha- 
ritable munificence could effect it, to sing 
for joy. But, alas! her confidence was in 
these things. She trusted, as she told me 
but a moment agb, to her own righteousness, 
and did: not loathe herself in her own sight 
— *" abd now," ahe added, with a look 4f in- 
describable anguish, "lam left to perish in 
niy own deceiving*. I was a « friend of the 
*rorfcl,* and now I am found 4 the enemy of 
God.'" . 

I carmot my mope at present. This hotise 
is rndee4 a taelanchofy abode. Not a ray 
of hope seems to penetrate the thick dark- 
ness in which it is enveloped. The mirth 
and gladness, with which it has so often re- 
sounded, are hushed and silent, as if for ever 
passed away. Now, at least, are they proved 
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unequal to the task of minidteringconsolation . 
But it is thus, that millions delude them- 
selves, and, if I may be pardoned the ex- 
pression, go with songs and dances to ever- 
lasting ruin. Farewell. Pray for us, Emily ; 
pray, pray ! 

Your unhappy Alphonzo. 

P. S. I shall write again as soon as any 
thing material occurs. 



Alphonzo to Emily. 

Outttaud'A. Bank* of the Mine. 

The last scene is over — and such a scene ! 
O Emily, Emily, such a frightful scene ! 
Daring the whole of yesterday it was evident 
that the final crisis was approaching; and 
as the body wasted, the spirit seemed to gain 
fresh vigour to pour itself forth in cries of 
anguish and despair. In a frame so ema- 
ciated, it was dreadfully dismaying to hear 
her shrieks. O, my pen, and my heart, 
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alike refuse to proceed with the fearful 
detail. Such a house as this is, at this 
moment ! Every one more terrified than 
another, as if they were themselves ready to 
be swallowed up in similar torments. Q 
Emily, Emily, what a scene I have wit- 
nessed ! My poor, poor, aunt ! My eyes are 
overflowing, and my soul is sinking within 
me. How shall I begin, or where shall I 
conclude the overwhelming narrative ? O, 
may others take warning ; and, ere c judg- 
ment is laid to the line, and righteousness to 
the plummet/ ere the rivers of Divine ven- 
geance come, that shall * sweep away every 
refuge of lies * — O may they examine them- 
selves, and see, and know, whether they are 
indeed building on ' the Rock of Ages/ 
or on the broken reed of human virtue ! 

About one o'clock on the morning pre- 
ceding that on which she died, I was hastily 
summoned to her apartment. The servant, 
who brought the message, was so frightened 
that she could scarcely articulate- — " O come, 
Sir, come Sir !" In a moment I was in her 
chamber, for I had lain down in my clothes, 
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anticipating some such event. My aunt 
was then delirious. Her eyes were rolling 
in her head ; and her cheeks were flushed to 
scarlet. Her mouth was parched, yet 
foaming ; and her lips were of a dead livid 
colour. O Emily, it was a terrific sight ! 
Indeed, indeed, I can scarcely continue the 
horrible detail. At first, she did not recog- 
nize me ; but, the fever abating for a little, 
she cried out : " Is that Alphonzo ? — My 
nephew, my dear nephew, who would have 
prepared •me for a dying bed ?" Then again 
she relapsed into her former state, and 
shrieked about * eternity* — and 'the pains 
of hell ' — and * everlasting burnings * — and 
* the worm that never dies ' — and c the fire 
that never shall be quenched/ O Emily, it 
was dreadful to listen to her. Poor, un- 
happy woman ! With what vivid emotion 
was that awfully sublime description of the 
prophet brought to my recollection, at that 
moment ! ' The great day of the Lord is 
near ; it is near, and hasteth greatly ; the 
voice of the day of the Lord : the mighty 
man shall cry there bitterly. That day is a 
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day of wrath ; a day of trouble and distress ; 
a day of wasteness and desolation ; a day of 
darkness and gloominess ; a day of clouds 
apd thick darkness ; a day of the trumpet 
and alarm!' 

Thus she continued with occasional in- 
termissions until noon of yesterday, when 
ber minister, the Lutheran pastor attached 
to tbe marquesate, came to visit her, to 
exorcise if possible the evil spirit. But 
alas I his attempt had a contrary effect, and 
only seemed anew to revive the sensations 
of horror which agitated her. He would 
have ' healed her hurt slightly, and cried 
peace, peace, when there was no peace/ as 
he had often done, when health and affluence 
rendered sweet the voice of delusion. But, 
the season was past, with her for ever, when 
she could shut her eyes on the holy law 
which she bad violated, or rest under the 
shadow of ber own virtues ! He told ber 
how affectionate a wife she had been, and 
how tender a parent : how exemplar! ]y she 
had fulfilled all the relative duties, and how 
regular she had. been in attendance on the 
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ordinances of Religion. Her charities were 
theb adduced, and her alms-deeds displayed 
before her— the poor she had made rich, and 
the lives she had rescued by timely assist- 
ance. Bat, all was vain. The charm was 
dissolved; and however soothing such eulor 
gies might once have been, her awakened 
conscience could endure the sound no more ! 
That atoning sacrifice, which can alone heal 
the wounds that sin has made, or calm the 
agonizing Spirit, was never once alluded to, 
except in a manner which testified but too 
strongly the little estimation in which he 
held it, ieven while be called himself a 
mutatgr -of Christ.. Surely, surely, such 
then baVereasoa* to apprehend the severity 
oft the : Divne denunciation — ' His blood 
will' I require at the watchman's band !' 
. As soon ad he had ceased, or rather 
indeed interrupting him, she said, " Peace j 
speakest thou to me of peace ? — thou who 
hast deceived me to my eternal ruin. Be- 
gone from my sight ! Leave me, and come 
not to torment me before my time ! Yp 
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it was, who taught me that all would be 
well in a dying hour, if I was guilty of no 
gross dereliction of obedience. When did 
thy unhallowed lips warn me to flee from 
the wrath to come ? When didst thou in- 
form me that ' all my righteousnesses were 
as filthy rags ?' When did I h§ar from 
thee, that I must be born again ? When 
didst thou utter that name, at which now 
I tremble, or point it out to me as a refuge ? 
Begone, wretch, begone!" "Oh!** she 
continued, burs tine into tears, "I am un- 
done, everlastingly undone!" — and with 
this dismaying exclamation, and with a 
shriek of unutterable horror, she expired.— - 
I can say no more. O Emily, Emily, such 
a df eadful Scene ! O pray, pray, that the 
awful recollection may never leave me, until 
I am beyond the reach of such a termination 
to my earthly existence. 

A. de M. 



j •- *.*. 
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Emily to Alphonzo. 

At the Glen: 

Believe me, dear Alphonzo, my heart 
is continually ascending in prayer for you. 
Most deeply, indeed, have we all been 
affected by your late melancholy narratives ; 
and many and bitter were the tears they 
drew from our eyes. Awful, awful, warn- 
ings! HearO heavens, and give ear O 
earth ! for the Lord will assuredly bring 
every secret thing into judgment. What 
will then avail the fragile reed of righte- 
ousness such as our's — polluted and impure ? 
done from unworthy motives, and far — yea, 
infinitely below the standard of the Divine 
holiness and truth. ' This do, and thou 
shalt live/ is the tenour of the covenant of 
works; but who ever yet came up to its 
extensive requirements ? And even were we 
not condemned by every part and portion of 
it, as doubtless in the sight of that eye we 
are r which is « top pure to behold iniquity;' 
still ' whoso offendeth in one point is guilty 
of all :' so that the accumulated sanctions 

VOL. II. E 
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of the entire law we have infringed — -in- 
fringed times without dumber, in thought, 
word, and dfeed — must fall on the unpardoned 
sinner's head, and, in the fearfully eoergfctic 
language of our Lord , ' will grind him to 
powder/ Whither then shall the poor 
criminal turn ? whither shall he flee I where 
shall he hide himself from the wrath to 
come ?— how escape the blackness of dark«r 
oess. for ever ? Is there no means of deliver 
ancq-r- no outlet by which he may elude the 
$e$rqh of Omniscience? Yes, one there 
i$, and one alone! A city of refuge — of 
Sure habitation — whence the Divine anger ia ' 
turned aside, and removed for evermore ! See 
it— Jo ! op Calvary — the Redeemer dies ! 

" Rest, O my spirit, by thisinartyr'd form : 
This wreck that sunk beneath th' Alqqghty. storm; 
When floods of wrath, that weigh'd the world to helV 
On Him alone in righteous vengeance fell ! 

Most anxiously haw we prayfed, Al« 
phonzo, that the solemn event yoti tev f ei 
TVitnessed may be West to you and to. our* 
selves, and that the recollection of it n&ay 
tend, undet a. higher direction, to keep u* 
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aU more steadily in the paths of peace. 
Gloomy, indeed, after a dispensation so 
awful, bringing to view as it were the fear- 
ful realities of the denunciation, ' Depart 
ye cursed, 9 would be our journey to the 
grave, were not its dreary mansions illu- 
mined by the Star of Jacob ! Every hour, 
every moment, is only hurrying us from alL 
below, and how then can a sentient being 
give himself to repose, until he has found 
that pearl of inestimable price, for which he 
willingly parts with all he has besides ? 
Strange, marvellously strange, does it seem, 
indeed ! But ' the God of this world blinds- 
the heart/ and withholds it from surrendering 
itself to the law of faith, and the holy 
obedience of a Saviour's lave : yea, and will 
withhold, it, until the voice of the Redeemer 
is heard in its retreats, and the Spirit moves 
upon the face of the dark waters, which 
have laid desolate that habitation, which 
should be the temple of the living God. 

May you be. supported under these trials 
by an Almighty arm ! There is none other 
that can. sustain you — for 'vain is the help 

e 2 
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of man/ c His breath is in his nostrils •/ 
and it needs only a touch from His rod, 
who hath said, * Vengeance is mine/ to 
overwhelm him with anguish, and crush 
him to pieces. Raise your eye, therefore, 
dearest Alphonzo, to Him, and stay your- 
self upon your God. ' He is a refuge in 
time of trouble/ and he never yet failed any, 
who * put their trust under the shadow of 
his wings/ Flee thither, and hide yourself 
until these calamities be overpast. The 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, and he 
hath promised to be a little sanctuary to his 
people. ' I will never leave thee, nor for- 
sake thee/ is his gracious language; and 
4 God is not a man, that he should lie, neither 
the son of man, that he should repent/ 
c Surely there is no enchantment/ that 
shall prevail ' against Jacob ; neither is 
there any divination/ that shall endanger 
the tents of Israel. Whatever, therefore, he 
* may call you to endure, be of good comfort, 
for 'as thy day is, so shall thy strength be/ 
I remain your affectionate and sympathizing 

Emily. 
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Alphonzo to Emily. 

Chateau cTA: Banks of the Rhine. 

My dearest Emily : The last sad solem- 
nities are closed, and all .that was mortal of 
my poor aunt is now laid, where it will 
await the voice of the archangel that sum- 
mons it to judgment. Ah ! were there but 
a hope in her death, I should be consoled ; 
but say, dear Emily, is it strange that I 
should refuse to be comforted ? Time, that 
brings a balm for many a wound, will pro- 
bably pour a degree of forgetfulness, at 
least, over that which now bleeds so profusely 
in my heart: whether it will ever be entirely 
healed, is what my feelings of this moment 
would induce me to deny. Never, no, 
never, since I became a thinking being, has 
so poignant an arrow pierced my breast ! 
And scarcely can I weep: even the soothing 
efficacy of tears seems to be withheld. 

Yet, undoubtedly, these things have not 
been permitted without the wisest and most 
.merciful designs. Already my poor uncle 

A 
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appears to be hastening, as it were, from 
that delusion, in which he and his unhappy 
partner had slept with such fatal security. 
May the God of his fathers, for he is the 
branch of a holy stem, watch over him, 
and lead him by that way, * from which ht 
feast hitherto Pandered so difehlftt. His;Biblc 

« * r 

is frequently, indeed I might say constantly, 
In his hands ; and I often observe' the big 
tkops falling silently upon the page $8 he 
proceeds. Nor does b§ neglect the meitey- 
seat : at least I hear him often ' enter into 
hh closet, and shut bis doors about him/ 
^ may that 'Gbd, Which seeth in secret/ in 
bis appointed time give him the gratuitous, 
'but ample, - recompence of a renewed mind ! 
"Pray for him, Emily, for he seems to be 
•deeply cast down. c The great waters' you 
would think ' were going over his soul ;' 
but I have a fervent hope, that there i$ an 
Almighty arm supporting him, and that 
they will not finally overwhelm him. 

His chapel, ever since the period of. my 
aunt's death, has been closed against the 
pastor, who had heretofore been his spiritual 
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guide ; and be bias sent an invitation, on my 
recommendation, to an eminently pious 
young minister, who wa3 lately ordained 
from the university of Tubingen;. Mean- 
white, an aged servant of Christ, who had 
laboured in poverty and contempt in the 
neighbourhood, though doubtless with ac- 
ceptance from above, officiates in the vacant 
pulpit. The situation was offered to him ; 
but, though much more lucrative than that 
lie holds at present, he positively refused to 
accept it. His reasons were few, but co- 
gent; and indicated the genuine simplicity 
of his aim to promote the interests of his 
Master's kingdom, rather than to aggrandize 
himself or his family. The tender that was 
made him, however, and his admission 
within the limits of the marquesate, ' have 
fallen out unto the furtherance of the gospel/ 
and he is now treated with some respect 
even by the enemies of his Lord. How my 
heart rejoiced to welcome the venerable dis- 
ciple to the threshold of the castle ! You 
would have admired his modesty, Emily. 
No look that betrayed him elated ; no sign 
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of exultation could you have read in his 
countenance. All was humility, and meek- 
ness, and gentleness. I thought, indeed, that 
I could discern a tear of gratitude to that God, 
who said, * Them that honour me, I will 
honour/ as the Marquis took his hand, and 
pressed it with a cordiality that denoted 
previous esteem ; but he seemed instantly 
to check that starting tear, as if afraid that 
in leaving his eye, it might foster pride. 
He reminded me not a little of your pious 
instructor. And then, to see and hear hi m 
when he speaks as the priest of the Most 
High God ! Truly it is edifying. 

" He views his flock with all a father's eye, 
And toils to lead them onward to the sky, 
A well-trained pupil in the Saviour's school, 
The Cross his glory, the Command his-rufe." 

As Jonathan's to David, I can indeed 
say that my heart was knit to him, from the 
first moment I listened to him, in the cha- 
racter of an ambassador of Christ. Paul 
himself would not have been dishonoured 
by his strain ! His nervous eloquence, when 
he would warn the sinner : his pathetic lan- 
guage, when he in treats him to ' save him- 
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self from thia untoward generation,*— c be- 
seeches him to be reconciled to God ;' his 
full and sublime descriptions, as if he had 
just visited its sacred courts, when he paints 
th& glories and beatitude of heaven : his 
overflowing tenderness, when he but imagines 
any of the redeemed, backsliding, though it 
be but for a little season, from the ways of 
peace: his unbounded compassion for a 
lost and perishing world ; and his exceed- 
ing love, when he dwells on the mercies 
of his adorable and gracious Lord ! While 
he is proclaiming the glad tidings, you 
would almost believe with the prophet, 
that his * heart was moved and the heart 
of his people, as the trees of the wood are 
moved with the wind ; y with such power 
does his. word go forth, 

O Emily, amidst the dismaying gloom 
which so lately enveloped this mansion- 
thick as the depths of midnight, and terri- 
fying as the darkness of Egypt, how sooth- 
ing is the smile of Mercy ! — how sweet, how 
reviving, is the Gospel's sound ! Me thinks, 
already, this ( desert rejoices and blossoms as a 

£ 5 ' " « 
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the rose . ' Instead of the thorn , the fig-tree 19 
bttdcbng ^ and where the brier spread itself; 
there the myrtle-tree is springing in verdure 
and liveliness, 0, I could delineate such a 
scene, almost I -could persuade myself, with 
* the pen of a ready writer/ so gladdening 
fa the contrast to what we have so recently 
witnessed* Who is it that beautifully says ? 

" So the bright «m> txfumphant in his powers, 
Flings his fine beams amidst descending showers ; 
ItfdV the niir arcK, that nobly spans the skies, 
JW^iiay on darkest clouds its richert dy«e : 
Wje view the bow its matchless tints assume — 
Smile on the beauty, and forget the gloom/' 

Such are my feelings, while my bosorri 
beats lightly in the refreshing prospect of 
life and immortality. But alas ! dear Emily, 
it is not always thus. Many a sorrowful 
remembrance there is, which throws a sad- 
dening shade even over those moments when 
I would * rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the 
God of my salvation/ The days, and 
months, and years, in which I lived estranged 
from him, and slighted the offers of his par- 
don—and, above all, the transgression* 
wherewhh I have grieved his holy Spirit, 
since my adoption into the family of hi* 
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redeemed, often, often make me go mourn-* 
ingp, aod would well nigh whisper an appre- 
hension, that ' my spot is not the spot of 
his children. 1 — Again, let me intreat you to 
intercede for my poor afflicted uncle, and 
for your' tenderly affectionate 

Alphonzo ixjs Mertejjburg. 

P. S. I shall write when such arrange- 
ments have taken place, as will afford me a 
"... ■ f 

possibility of revisiting you* Adieu, dearest 

Emily. 



Alphonzo to Emily. 

Chateau <?A. 

At length, I hope, my uncle is becoming 
reconciled to the thought of parting with 
me. He is, indeed, a distressed man, and 
most gladly would I minister to him any 
consolation in my power. But, I would 
humbly trust, he is now supported by an 

arm; - more able to sustain him than mine* 

* • • ■ « 

Mr. G-.j the young' minister I spoke of, is 
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office. It was very delightful to witness 
with what filial observance he treated the 
venerable pastor, who had occupied his 
place in the interval. It seemed, to me, that 
Paul and Timothy might thus have mingled 
in embraces, tears, and prayers. In some 
respects, perhaps, he is better adapted for 
the situation than most of the Lutheran 
clergy, as he is a young man of high con- 
nexions, and consequently more intimately 
acquainted with the manners of the society 
in which he will be called to move at the 
castle. His erudition also is extensive, and 
he has a peculiar knowledge, almost to intui- 
tion, of mankind. If you will excuse my 
pedantry, though by the bye, if I am not 
mistaken, I taught you as much Latin as 
will enable you to understand the quotation, 
he has the nicest art imaginable in seizing the 
4 tempora mollia fandi ;' and I have fre- 
quently been surprized at the amiable adroit- 
ness with which he turds the most trivial 
incident to advantage. Withal, his piety is 
of a character, which bespeaks it imbibed at 
the foot of the cress. No appearance of 
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levity in his conduce, yet with a demeanour 
softened by the genuineness of Christian 
affability and kindness. ' Courteous to alP 
with whom he walks in the intercourse of 
life, yet stedfast as a rock to the purposes of 
his high vocation. Meek and gentle under 
contempt and reproach, yet unalterably fixed 
to follow his Master, ft through honour and 
dishonour, through evil report and good 
report'— yea, methinks, though he should 
summon him to trace his steps ' to prison 
and to death/ Such is a hasty sketch of 
our new chaplain, and to his care, under the 
watchful protection of a Father in heaven, I 
trust I may safely commit my uncle's ad- 
vancement in the knowledge of Divine 
things. 

Thus my work appears nearly concluded, 
as far as it regards this house and family. I 
have now been here two months, and should 

* 

hope in another week that I may be taking 
my leave. Dearest Emily, my heart and 
eyes are alike overflowing at this moment. 
Mysterious, mysterious indeed, are the ways 
of God! Since my arrival here, I have 



i 
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seen one near and beloved relative depart 
under circumstances which would appal the 
most unthinking— -and another, I hope, ' de+ 
livered from the power of Satan, and trans* 
lated into the kingdom of God's dear Son/ 
I have beheld ( the shadow of death turned 
into the morning, and the day made dark 
with night/ One has been ' plucked as a 
firebrand out of the burning'-— another has 
gone— -but let it be hushed for ever, tilUips, 
that cannot err, pronounce the irreversible 
sentence !— Adieu, my Emily. 

A. de Mertenburg. 



The next letter that reached the glen was 
dated from Bern, where Alphonzo was de- 
tained as the heir of the house of Merten- 
burg, and hereditary counsellor of the Con- 
federacy. It was as follows : 

■ 

Bern, Maison % 

I am at length, dearest Etaily, thus far on 
my return. My eagerness once fnore to see 
you* has met wifh a very tantalizing cheek 
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here, but I hope it will only foe momentary. 
This is in many respects a favoured spot. 
Sweet it is, indeed, to observe the haljowed 
decorum with which the day of rest is kept. 
Many of the higher ranks are strenuous sup* 
porters of every thing that is good, and not 
a few deeply imbued with that knowledge 
which * maketh wise unto salvation/ Yet, 
notwithstanding, I feel as a stranger among 
them ; and, when I listen to their edifying 
conversation, am fain to hide my face with 
confusion at the years I have wasted in fri- 
volous pursuits, and the little proficiency I 
have attained in what most intimately con- 
cerns a being, destined to be eternally happy, 
or, dreadful alternative ! miserable without 
end-*-shut out from the presence of God— * 
and having a portion ( with the devil and his 
angels/ 

I have been detained here in the name of 
the council, as one of the hereditary nobility 
of the Helvetic Confederacy. A matter is 
now, depending relating to some new regula- 
tions, and it is necessary that I should give 
them my sanction* q? heir presumptive of 

A 
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our good Baron, of Mertenburg. But, alas! 
Emily, this is now a mere form. We are 
cyphers in the government of our country : 
yet, still we think it desirable to retain the 
usages of the olden time, in the remote an- 
ticipation of better days. 

Pray, my beloved, that we may meet in 
peace. Until separated from you by death, 
and withdrawn to scenes where we shall be 
as the angels of God , 

Believe me your truly affectionate 

A. de M. 



A few days from the date of his last letter 
brought Alphonzo to the glen. His eye 
was sunk, and his cheek pale and emaciated, 
the effects of anxiety and suffering. Res- 
tored, however, to all he held dear, or dearest 
on earth, and to the air of his native bills, 
now freshening into the blast of winter, as 
he mounted some Alpine height, now sof- 
tening into the breeze of summer, as he 
descended to the interjacent vales, quickly 
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flushed anew his manly aspect, and gave 
his eye its wonted vivacity. Absence from 
the scenes of peace, which once more sur- 
rounded him, had imparted an additional 
value to their sequestered retreats ; and the 
awful lesson he had received of the impor- 
tance of being prepared for that hour, when 
he was to bid adieu to all sublunary things, 
enhanced in his view the prospect of a union 
with one, whose mind was so conversant 
with heaven, and who would rejoice to assist, 
and quicken, him in his christian warfare. 

To Emily's anxious scrutiny he appeared 
improved. The delicate hue of his coun- 
tenance, arising in some measure, as her 
heart whispered, from a separation she had 
herself deeply felt, gave him a more interest- 
ing expression, which still remained when 
the occasion of it was removed. His tall 
figure had been gradually softening into 
the dignity of manhood, and had now 
attained in her estimation a graceful maturity ; 
while he had learned effectually to despise 
that unmeaning frivolity of deportment, 
which was, unhappily, already beginning to 
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be accounted amongst the hills of Switzerland 
the necessary accompaniment of rank and 
fortune. He had again had experience of 
the vanity of the world, and of its unsatisfying 
and sickening, pleasures, and he returned to 
her, she fondly believed, doubly enatnoured 
of quietude and repose. The painful 
emotions of absence, so her bosdmi silently 
dictated at least, would only the more endear 
the sweets of connubial life ; while the late 
affecting circumstances, in. which he had 
been placed, would only lead hinfc to prize 
more deeply that atonement offered for 
transgression, and conduce to the harmony 
of their wedded intercourse. 

Thus time passed. Each day seemed 
but the bearer of new enjoyments, ahd to 
bind more closely the ties of affection which 
united them. Happy in each other, they 
would have regretted the rapidity with which 
their years were stealing from them, had not 
every revolving moment been bringing them 
nearer, as they hoped, to the consummation 
at their tenderest wishes. The castle, as 
the future abode of Emily, was preparing 
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for her reception, and the hour, destined to 
make her its acknowledged mistress, ap- 
peared to be qt hand. — But, let not man 
trust too much to the bright clouds of his 
morning; for, if we listen to the monitory 
voice of Inspiration, we shall hear it 
whispefr, that c he walketh in vain shew.' 



CHAP. XL 



" Whate'er the lot of man be found below, 

Drink he the cup of happiness or woe, 

In every state of life his bliss is one, 

Formed by religion, and by that alone. 

How light all else ! as transient as gay flowers, 

And mutable as clouds in vernal hours ! 

Though wise and wealthy, honoured and admired, 

Unless by truth instructed and inspired, 

Man only boasts a transitory charm, 

And well may spend his moments in alarm ; 

For all is mortal round him, and the day 

May quickly come, that sweeps his pomp away." 



Several months had already elapsed 
since the return of Alphonzo to the scenes 
of his nativity. The castle had undergone 
the requisite alterations, which he had 
superintended with peculiar pleasure, in 
anticipation of the approval of another eye 
than his own. Many a new walk had been 
laid out according to the improvements 
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which modern taste had introduced, and 
many a straight one had been taught to wind 
its sinuous course. Many a retired spot had 
been planted, whfere the wanderer might 
repose screened from the sun of summer, 
and enjoy the sublimity of an Alpine winter, 
sheltered from its storms ; whilst many an 
opening had been made through the deep 
rows of elms, which had grown unmolested 
for ages in gloomy uniformity, concealing 
some of the finest features of the prospect 
they were intended to adorn, and which now, 
by the addition of some irregular plantations, 
fell into perspective from different points of 
view, and gave to the domain a character, at 
once grand and picturesque. 

Gradually maturing in affection, the young 
enamoured pair seemed at length in simila- 
rity of sentiments to have been cast in the 
same mould. The germ of piety over which 
Emily had watched with so fond and lively 
an anxiety, had 4 spread out its root beside 
the waters/ and its branches were now 
verdant and flourishing ; and, though not yet, 
perhaps, as luxuriant in those fruits which 
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honour the Divine hand from whence they 
spring, as she might have desired, she was 
still enabled without hesitation to unite 
herself with Alphonzo in thg strictest, ties 'of 
love and tenderness* in the full persuasion 
that He, whose immediate presence sanc- 
tioned, and blessed the nuptials of Eden, 
and who in after-times manifested forth his 
glory, when 

" The modest water saw its God, and blushed/'* 

would not withhold his benediction from her 
espousals. But, O how precarious is our 
tenure of earthly felicity ! Human happiness 
is indeed a frail and fragile flower. It comes 
forth in verdure and loveliness, with many a 
promise of waiting the leisure of those who 
would cull its sweets. But as it comes up, 



* Vidit, et erubuit, lympha pudica Deum. 

This- inimitably beautiful description of the first miracle, 
which our. Lord performed, would 'have given a deserved 
immortality of earthly fame to its author ; 'and better, per* 
haps, had it been for himself and for the world, if the germ 
of his genius had blossomed, matured; and withered 'for ever, 
in its production. 



1 1 
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so it is cut down. The rude blast of adver- 
sity passes over it, and its place knows it no 
more ! 

The day of their marriage had already 
been demanded by Alphonzo, and referred 
by Emily, as the blush of virgin bashfulness 
mantled Oyer her, to her mother's decision, 
in which she had consented to acquiesce. 
The intervening period was now drawing 
rapidly to a close, and the season fraught 
with so much interest to many, and so long 
expected, seemed to be approaching with an 
unerring flight. 

Tijie week preceding that which was fixed 
for the solemnization of their nuptials, the 
Baron, .who, to testify his satisfaction at the 
anticipated event, had agreed to abandon his 
castle for a day, Alphonzo, Major and Mrs. 
ViBaret, and the Pastor of the adjoining 
hamlet, who, agreeably to Emily's request, 
was to perform the ceremony, met by invita* 
tion at Mr. du Blesne's. Mirth and good*- 
humour, bec6ming the occasion, yet shaded 
by that gentle seriousness, which, remote 
from melancholy,, will ever. keep. the deroul 
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mind in an equable and dependent frame, led 
on the happy hours. Emily, seated beside 
Alphonzo, her now acknowledged suitor, 
received his attentions with unaffected hesi- 
tation, but yet with that involuntary ac- 
quiescence, which bespoke them offered by 
one she loved, her cheek glowing. with the 
expression of modesty, as she caught from 
time to time the well-pleased eyes of her 
family and friends. 

When dinner was ended, and the glooms 
•of evening were beginning to prevail over 
the fervid heat of the atmosphere, while here 
and there the mists were seen revolving oh 
the mountains, as they rose in succession 
from the lake, Alphonzo, giving Emily his 
arm, strolled down the glen. 

"Well, Emily," said he, when they had 
turned an angle which concealed them from 
view of the house, " the moment so long and 
so anxiously looked for is hastening on. 
Dearest Emily," he continued, taking her 
hand, while she gently returned his pressure, 
" may our years glide happily away, yet more 
happily even than those which have cemented 
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the union of pur hearts, after these hands 
have been joined, to be dissevered — the 
tear springing, as h,e paused, unbidden to 
his eyes — "only by de$£b.'* 

Emily could with difficulty force the 
brief but not inexpressive reply, " Ah, Al- 
phonzo V y 

Advancing till they reached the place 
where the walks separated, one going for- 
ward towards the avenue, thp other narrow- 
ing in its ascent, leading to the recess where 
La Roche reposed, they unconsciously took 
the latter. Winding in its course round the 
eminence, it imperceptibly brought you to the 
spot where it ended— a se$t, placed across the 
fopt pf the pilgrim's grave. The trees, which 
had l)e$n planted to protect his rest, had 
already g^Q)vn considerably, and now agree- 
ably shaded the rural .cfjajr, embowering it 
as in a kind of tasseled alcove. The view, 
though not extppsive, \ya? p}ea?ipg ; rather 
$Q*nt)re perhaps, than lively, fropj Jfye l)jgh 
^nd spread fy/i$$e jyljjch qfl^fiped it. on 
either side, .ftfld £oi» ijs beipg ^pfii^ted 

TOL. II. F 
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by the adverse mountain of Savoy, which 
was seen as through a vista, stretching a 
mantle of dark green before it. About it 
gre^y flowers of every hue, which Emily, in 
pious memorial of her friend, had disposed 
with her own hand, to slied their earliest and 
freshest fragrance around his bed. 

As they slowly ascended, calm but happy 
in the prospect of a nearer and dearer union, 
the conversation was renewed. " With 
what different ideas, Emily, do I regard the 
approaching solemnity, from those which I 
once thought I should feel on such an 
occasion ! The emotion it excites in my 
heart is indeed various in its nature ; but 
the sense of the Divine favour is the sweetest 
feeJirig I experience in the anticipation of it." 

" Yes," replied Emily, slightly colouring, 
" I have no doubt but it will be sanctioned 
from above." 

" Sanctioned, Emily V rejoined Alphonzo, 
with animation ; u Did I not think so, my 
beloved, unalterably as every affection of my 
heart twines about you, I believe — I hope 
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-—I could part with you — for ever:" his 
voice trembling as he reached the conclud- 
ing words. 

Unprepared for such a sentiment, and 
overcome by the piety and tenderness which 
it breathed, Emily could only answer, " Oh, 
Alphonzo, how I rejoice to hear you say 
so!" and overpowered with contending 
emotions, she wept long and unrestrained. 

She was just beginning to recover herself, 
when they heard a foot slowly approaching 
them. It was the pastor. Anxious to have 
a private interview with them, he had marked 
the path they had taken, and followed them 
at a distance. Catching a glimpse of his 
emaciated but majestic figure, through the 
trees, " Oh, it is only good Mr. B." said 
Emily, her heart beating less quick, as she 
wiped her eyes, and endeavoured to resume 
her composure. " How beautiful/' thought 
she within herself, as he turned the last 
sweep of the walk which had hitherto con- 
cealed him from her view ; " how beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that published) peac$ ; 
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that bringeth good tidings of good, that 
-publisheth salvation ; that saith unto Son, 
c Thy God reigneth !* — Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile! Guide of 
•my youth, and friend of my riper years, I 
owe thee the gratitude due from a child to a 
fmrent." Not observing them, as if his 
mind was employed on something, that ex- 
cluded for a moment the materia] world, 
the venerable man appeared with that 
unconstrained air, which a consciousness 
that ive are alone ins pj res, and presented 
himself to their gaze in all the native come- 
liness of simplicity and truth. 

The suns and storms of seventy revolving 
years had bleached to a snowy whiteness- 
the locks of this faithful and laborious servant 
of God. Divided from his forehead, accord- 
ing to the more seemly custom, if we may 
express an opinion, of the primitive periods 
of the Reformation ; a custom, which, as 
we have ourselves witnessed, is still pre- 
served occasionally on the continent, giving 
at once grace and dignity to the men, they 
hung down gently waving on hi&shoukbank 
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Id stature tail, and dtHi unbending* be tore 
die marks of a youth of temperance, and of 
an old age yet vigotous in the service of hie 
Lord* Hi* cheek was pale, and evidently 
had felt the hand of time; His dark eye 
betftff&l with iafeUfgenee, tfrhitaJt indicate* 
tfcttt the hop&* ttftd wWhes <rf tfeef heart, that 
wattaed it* had long soared abttae terrestrial 
things. Yet, in his lbok there Was a gentle 
sadde**, which denoted the disciple! bf the 
c . mat* of gottows/ Like Him, his sefvbnl 
had beett acquainted with gfiefi. So sevefte 
wife his aspect, however, yet sd resigned* 
shaded yet mettbwed by affliction^ while it 
Was at ffrg sdrtie moment animated by a lively 
feitfe, that you might have thought him the 
patriarch ascending the mountain to the 
sacrifice of his son.* 



• It may perhaps be not inappropriately remarked Here, 
that fcalvary is at small eminence bt hill upon the great mount 
ef Moriak H is feapotiibk at rjfttemY to ascertain with 
a cc ur acy on whiehoifthe heights Abraham bound his son, and 
prepared him for sacrifice, but it is beyond reasonable doubt, 
that the hill of which It was said, c upon one (tf the ittouhtaini 
which I wiU teU tkete of/ wattffttt 4£ tit too** of Mfctffafe 
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For nearly fifty years had he ministered at 
the altar, honoured and useful in his day 
and generation. The valley where he lived 
was sweet and sequestered, and his affec- 
tions had now become riveted to it, and to 
the little flock he fed amid its retreats. 
Though he had often been invited to accept 
of more valuable preferment, he had as often 
declined. " His Master," he said, ." had 
placed him there. There it was, that he 
had first proclaimed the welcome tidings of 
His salvation : there, that his humble and 
unworthy labours had first been owned in the 
conversion of a sinner from the error of his 
ways ; and it was there, that he wished to 
declare, with his dying breath, a Redeemer's 
love." . 

No mystical piety was his. Unlike the 
tree luxuriating in blossoms, but bringing 
none to perfection, his religion, lowly and 
unostentatious, was c full of good fruits/ 
While he preached faith in the Saviour, as 
the sole medium of reconciliation between 
God and man, he was studious never to 
separate the effect from the cause. In the 
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power of the cross to heal, he demonstrated 
its influence to cleanse. " Art thou a chris- 
tian," he would meekly say, " shew me thy 
principles by thy conduct. My Lord has 
given me a test, and I dare, not go beyond 
it — * by their fruits ye shall know them. 3 ' 
And what he taught, he was careful to 
exemplify in his practice. He was at once 
the instructor, and the benefactor, of the 
people of his charge. He comforted the 
afflicted, he warned the disobedient ; and 
often would the tear of compassion and 
regret bedew his cheek, when compelled by 
duty to denounce the vengeance of heaven 
against the impenitent. But, while he ' cast 
his bread upon the waters' to supply their 
spiritual wants, he ' withheld not his hand from 
relieving their temporal necessities. True, 
he had but little to bestow ; for the pastor 
was, like his Master, poor : but to the 
extent of his ability, and frequently beyond 
what many would call the limits of pru- 
dence, he fed the hungry, and clothed the 
naked. Conscious, therefore, that he was 
indeed their friend, they fled to him on every 
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66ca&ioh of disquietude ot alarm ; arid h&fet 
aid they leave him without Hearing th&t there 
*As baltri in Gilead, arid seMbtri without 
deriWH£ sotae benefit ftotn its healing jkrWetf. 
They felt they wwi his children. Be 
looked on hrtaself as their father, and cott- 
seqti^ntty took a paternal interest in what- 
ever concerned them { and neter, perhaps, 
wferfe those lines of dnfe Of the chri&test Of out 
poets more beautifully ifhistfated, than iii 
this venefr&ble servant of Christ : 

" His ready smile a parent's warmfh ezprest : 
Their wemire pleased him, and: their cares dfetrefet ; 
To them his heart, his lore, his griefs, were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, arid midway tetftefr the storm, 
Mibfch rtuheT its bre&t the rdffirfg dkmtte are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.' 

Stich Was the p&rtbf ! Afr he sltfwly ap- 
prbabhed them, they observed his eyes, iioto 
rstteed to h&Vefr, doubtless, in prayer, then 
cd&t Upoti the grotirrd, as if in the hurfiirity 
of his feoul he did not dare steadily to fix his 
view On the place, wHerte the divfae hOmftrr 
dtfelt. His step was grate, beGetatog bis 
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age, and the sacred character with which he 
was invested; and all his demeanour such 
as indicated *h<* pilgrim, whose ' redemption 
was drawing nigh/ In a word, he bore the 
sesftblance of a tried ambassador f)f God t<| 
men* who was sotm to be caUed to the 
rewaird of the good and faithful servant— a 
reward as he well knew* not of debt, but of 
grace— and who ( counted dot his life dear 
unto himself, so that he might finish his 
course with joy/ 

Emily and Alphonzo rose, and advanced 
a few steps to meet him. "We are ever 
happy to have our kind instructor in the 
ways of peace beside us, even in our re- 
treats/' said Emily, affectionately taking 
him by the hand, and leading him to the 
seat. 

" Not less so am I to see and counsel 
yon/ 9 said the good old man, placing him* 
self between them, " according to the best 
of the little ability, which has been allotted 
me by the Sovereign disposal of him who 
gave me being; and I have, therefore* sought 
this private interview with you, ere you are 

f 5 £ 
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in a measure withdrawn from' my care, and 
enter under the guardianship of another. 
Not, Emily, my child, my dear child — par- 
don the warmth of my expressions, for such 
I have ever called you, and such I ever must 
call you — not, that I shall in any wise lose 
the anxious solicitude I have so long felt for 
your best interests in time, and in eternity; 
but the delegated authority of a father must 
necessarily in some degree be absorbed in the 
new and virtual one of a husband, which 
you are so soon to commit to this the son of 
our venerated chieftain. No, Emily ; no, 
my beloved ehild, I shall never forget you, 
never cease to follow you with my eyes, and 
when they can trace you no longer, with my 
tears and prayers. 

" The tie, that binds you to this aged and 
bereaved heart, is one of no common kind. 
It was. I, who sprinkled on you the waters 
of baptism, and solemnly dedicated you to the 
service of Him from whom you derived 
existence. I it was, who admitted you into 
his visible church, and who in your, riper 
years received the declaration of your in- 
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vioiable determination to be his ; and my 
hand it was, that first delivered to you the 
pledges of your Redeemer's dying love.* 
And often, when you were as yet an infant, 
have these arms upheld your tottering steps ; 
for you were doubly dear to me, as much 
resembling the sweet babe that was lent to me 
for a season. In you, my own child, bone 
of my bone, and flesh of my flesh, seemed 
to be revived; and I have ever entertained 
for you a paternal fondness." He stopped 
fai^a moment to wipe a tear. " And you, 
too, my young friend," he continued, turn- 
ing to Alphonzo ; " you too will allow me to 
regard you with interest, on account of the 
tender relation you are about to bear to Emily. " 
"I will indeed, Sir," replied Alphonzo, 
much moved by his affectionate manner and 
language. " Emily has often told me she 
revered you as a father, and for her sake, 
and may I add, Sir, for your own, I would 
wish also to consider you as a parent. 
Emily and I are both of us as yet young, 

• Sec noU U 
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and we much require the counsel of piety 
and experience." 

" I followed you-/* resumed the venerable 
dtectple, " that I might have a few minutes 
of uninterrupted and private conversation 
*rtth you. What I havfe tb say is the advice 
<*f yfedte, chastened by such better know* 
ledge, as it has pleased the Father of lights 
to impart to his unworthy servant. I address 
inyfcfcif thfefefore to both of you, and may the 
t)friite Spirit enable me to speak, and you, 
my children, to hear, with an understand- 
ing heart. 

« You at6 efe long tt> enter into the tabs* 
solemn engagements. Of all txttttls which 
cah subsist on e&rth, matfiage is perhaps the 
most sacred. Our Lord has frequently 
cboseri it, by ttte ffidtlth of his ap&Sttes and 
prophets, to itttimate his near relation to his 
church. Your boMtm tro dcn&t'&te buoyant 
with aritifcipatidti, and I tftwld ttot witfingfy 
throw a damp on ybtrr pfeasUffes. I deem 
your hopes and wtshes sanctioned from 
above, alifl t?6d f&rbid ttrat I should dispa- 
rage what he has frrriWfclfprbclaimed, ( honour- 
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ffbte ifi all.' Yfet, beware, lest you are 
tefmpted, id the pardonable exuberance of 
yOuthfbl affection* to overtook the nature of 
the obligations yom are about to come under. 
The voire yon witt soon take, if God permit 
your wish& to be consummated at the altar, 
aflfc too awful to be viewed with levity, or 
entered into without much and deep hu- 
miliation at a throne of grace. 

" I temefflber well, and the days of mora 
thato forty years have since been numbered 
over &e, and blanched this hoary head, when 
I Was on the eve of becoming a husband. 
Many ah hour did I spend at the mercy-seat 
imploring the divine blessing: and I did 
not seek it in vain. The help meet for me, 
whdft the Lofd provided, was in her station 
a pctttetti to her sex ; and we lived together 
as happily its those^ subject to the versatilities 
Of this World Of tfial, can do, for the pft» 
titt&ed period of thirty years. And if our 
mufeai enjoyfoents were then interrupted, 
it was only because death disjoined us, sum* 
moiling my partner to & higher sphere, yea* 
even to sit down at the marriage supper of 

A 
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the Lamb. We were not rich, but we had 
more than sufficient for the supply of our 
few and simple wants ; and my wife bad 
always some little thing in reserve for the 
poor of my parish, whom we loved as our 
children, more closely bound to us, after 
He, who gave them, had recalled the two 
dear pledges of our union to himself. 

" First, then, let me recommend to you 
to in treat the God of the spirits of all flesh 
to direct you herein ; yea, even yet tp thwart 
your fondest expectations, should it thus be 
more for his own glory. O Emily, my 
child, you I know have often sought his 
guidance. The piety, which I have watched 
over with parental anxiety, and fostered with 
many a secret intercession, would not per- 
mit you to have proceeded thus far in a 
matter of such importance, without suppli- 
cation and prayer. And you, too, my 
young friend, have also, I am persuaded, 
not been neglectful of a duty so peculiarly 
becoming at such a season : else she who is 
so soon, if thus it seem good to God, to be 
united to you' by the tenderest and sweetest 

fa. 
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ties, would not have placed her affections 
upon you, or at least have accepted the offer 
of your hand . v Here he paused ; and the 
deep-drawn sigh bespoke his hearers not in- 
attentive to his voice. 

" If," he resumed, " He who thought it 
not good that man should be alone, deign to 
smile upon .your marriage, (and, its vows 
thus entered into, 1 think you may humbly 
expect his countenance), all will proceed in 
peace. Not, that in wedlock your lives 
will be for ever without a care. Alas ! this 
is the fond chimera, that has so woefully 
deceived many a youthful heart. The 
nuptials of Christians, indeed, whose great 
aim it is to • glorify God in their bodies, and 
in their spirits which are his/ are of a nature 
widely, different from those of such as have 
not his fear before their eyes. With the 
former, the region of domestic happiness 
will resemble these our pleasant scenes. 
The air around them is healthful and genial, 
and their skies are generally unclouded and 
serene. But yet even here, the sun; that 
rises over yon hill, as if to run his race un- 

A 
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obscured, is often hid in darkness, ere he 
has reached his noon. And even should he 
walk through heaven without & cloud upon 
his path, he is still hasten i tig to his evening, 
and must by and by be finally lost in the 
shades of night. 

Such will be your connubial state. Though 
we have every* reason to hope, that the 
glooms of sinful passion will never lour in 
your horizon, or interrupt the harmony of 
your union, sorrow, that constant attendant 
of humanity, will assuredly blacken it with 
many a storm. You will be joyful indeed in 
the certainty of the Divine approbation, and 
you willbe blessed in each other; but you will 
have your trials. The Christian course is a 
warfare ; and as the prize is glorious, so the 
conflict is proportionally arduous. Not 
that it is dubious in its issue : no, we do 
not trust to an arm of flesh ; but it is uain- 
termitted and severe* for our adversaries ate 
powerful, and vigilant. Your social com- 
fort will have the firm foundation of christian 
unanimity. Bound together 'as you will be, 
not only by bonds, whieh no man may undo, 
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but ateo by the indissoluble ties ot esteem 
and love, you trill detfve, from the surrender 
of ydtfr kiditidusd httti nations each to the 
other, a Source of the most refined delight. 
While you, therefore, Emily, aTe placed in 
subject iotf, you will render the cheerful 
obedience of a willing mind; and while 
your * defcire is to your husband/ you will 
etffjfefieftcfe a pleasure in gratifying him, 
which trill ift* only lighten every burden 
bdffifc for his sake* but convert it into an 
occasion of sweetening your own life. You* 
my young friend, on the contrary, will be 
3 guide and protector to your wife. She is 
the weaker Vessel, ahd deserving of honour 
andrespefct. Lfet every affection therefore 
of yoUr heart, second only to the allegiance 
yoti owe to God, be her's ; yet let your 
intercourse be attempered by the discreet- 
ness of religion, as well as softened by the 
ardour of love. 

"-United* moreover, as 1 dm fully aware 
ydu are* by the similarity of your tastes and 
sett ti rftents on Other subjects, you will 
thenfce also dratr many soured of mutual 
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pleasure and benefit. The refined gratifi- 
cations arising from intellectual companion- 
ship you will abundantly enjoy ; for the 
blessings of education, well directed, have 
been eminently your's. But let these 
ever be held in subordination to higher 
duties, and more durable delights. To 
promote each other's piety be your end and 
aim. While journeying through the scenes 
of an earthly union, never forget that you 
are hastening to a state, where c none marry, 
nor are given in marriage/ c The voice of 
mirth, and the voice of gladness, the voice 
of the bridegroom, and the voice of thfc 
bride, will ere long be heard no more/ 
Though c your land may not be left unto you 
desolate,' and yet we know not what may 
be in the womb of futurity, yet a little 
while, and you will have passed away. You 
are still young, and, like yonder flower 
before us, blooming in health and vigour; 
but let a few more suns be risen, and set 
upon these hills, and you will resemble that 
which was once its rival, but which is now 
beside it scentless and dead. 'The 
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stork in the heavens knoweth her appointed 
times:' be not ye,- therefore, my children, 
less discreet than she. ' Death will soon 
come up into your windows, and enter into 
your palaces/ and you will go ' the way of 
that undiscovered country, from whose 
bourne no traveller returns/ Let him not 
find you, then, unprepared. But, as ' it 
i$ not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps,' let your eye be ever fixed on Him 
from whom cometh your help ; and let your 
first solemn act after your union be, to dedi- 
cate yourselves anew to Him. He has a 
paramount claim to your gratitude and love. 
From him have come all the blessings you 
have hitherto enjoyed ; and from him must 
proceed all you look for hereafter. Let 
your concerns, therefore, be regulated in his 
faith and fear; and when you place your 
foot upon the threshold of that abode where 
you hope to dwell in wedded amity and 
concord, let your noble determination be, 
with that of the leader of Israel of old ; 
' As for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord !' 
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" Put on, therefore, my children, the 
whole urtnour of Gdd, for you will' require 
it in the evil day. You will hate taany 
enemies to contend trith, both from Without 
arid from withiri ; but Ivith the helriie* of 
your Redeemer's salvation, with the shield 
of faith, and with the breast-plate of Yighte* 
busness, you will be finally, thrbugh the 
Assistance of his spirit, more than conquer 
rorS ; arid in your passage through time, 
itibfe thari happy, daily Rejoicing that 

« m , in one coihrnon lot 

Your lives* your fortunes, and your being* blend.' » 

Thfe verfeteble paStbr then revefctttfy un- 
cbtfeffcd his hoary locks, and asstrtried the 
pbStUrS bf supplication, while Alphonzo 
aria Emily Stfhk Unconsciously to their 
kri'efefc beside him. His prayer, act onfcfe 
e&tih, ardent land affectionate, dr6W itiany 
tears frotfi trit their eyes. The godd oW 
man dtett rtise arid embraced them both. 
Emily Wept dnd Sobbed aloud: Alphbrtsto's 
eftibtibri tvds silent, but deep. 

" And nbtv," S&id the man of God, as 
he turned to leave them, " farewell, my 
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children. The hour appointed for our next 
meeting is hastening on ; and if it be the 
Divine will that these aged eyes behold you 
united at the altqr of truth, I need not tell 
you that they will overflow with joy. Yet, 
let us be watchful) for we know not what 
a day may bring forth/ 9 Then raising 
bis hands to heaven, he gave them his 
benediction ; and 

" Solemn as dying saint'* farewell, 
ITje fervour of thai blessing felL" 

He then slowly moved away from them. 
Long their eyes followed him, as a friend 
who was dear to them — as one whom they 
might see no morerrrand while they wistfully 
gazed after him as he passed from view, with 
the forsaken prophet each in heart eja- 
culated, " Let a double portion of thy 
spirit be upon me." So much were they 
effected by the scene that had just taken 
place, that they were unable to renew the 
.conversation, and after a season they silently 
\yitjidrew from the interesting spot. 

As they approached the house, they met 
the Bqron walking ?rm in arm with Mr. du 
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Blesne. The former, calling Alphonzo 
aside, detailed to him the arrangements 
which had been made, and the various 
settlement of feu and fief, which was en- 
tirely to his son's satisfaction, as it reserved, 
in case of his demise, a handsome provision 
for his surviving widow. It was then 
finally agreed on, with Emily's concurrence, 
that the marriage should be celebrated on 
the Monday following, in order that the 
young couple might have an interval, be- 
tween that and the succeeding Sabbath, to 
make a tour through the mountains, and 
returning by Geneva, and Lausanne, to 
reach Mr. du Blesne's on Saturday night, so 
as to afford them the opportunity of attend- 
ing the church of their venerable friend on 
the day following there, solemly to renew 
their engagements at the sacramental table. 
Thence revisiting the glen, they were to 
spend there the remainder of the day of rest, 
and Emily was finally to enter the castle on 
the subsequent Monday, as her future resi- 
dence. ■■■••• 

These things thus definitively arranged 
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to the satisfaction of all parties, the Baron 
and his son, after mutual greetings, took 
leave, but not until Emily had secretly ob- 
tained a promise from the latter to return as 

early as possible. " Not to-morrow, my 
love, " said Alphonzo, as he gently pressed 

her hand. "The Baron will require my 

presence to-morrow: but the day following 
I trust to meet you." Then cordial salutes 
interchanged, the chief and his son mounted 
their horses, which were waiting for them, 
and set out for the castle, whither they 
hoped ere long not to withdraw, alone. 

" Well Father," said Alphonzo, as they 
descended the avenue, " I hope you are 
pleased with Emily. " 

"Pleased, my son/' replied the affec- 
tionate parent, " it is seldom I have had to 
express my disapprobation of your conduct, 
and assuredly in this instance I cannot but 
be highly gratified with the choice you have 
made. I was persuaded, indeed, that your 
good sense would lead you to despise the 
foolish airs, which so many young ladies 
consider it necessary to assume, in order to 
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enhance their importance in the eyes of 
others ; but I could scarcely have hoped you 
could have found one so unaffected, ftjpd 
so amiable/* Here the Baro# heaved a 
deep sigh. 

" You are not unwell, father, ° said 
Alphonzo anxiously. "No/* replied the 
Baron, u I am not unwell ; hut memory is 
too faithful/* 

u My mother, I suppose," rejoined Al- 
phonzo. " I have heard Mrs. du Blesne 
say, indeed, that Emily had a strong resem- 
blance to her. • ' 

" Yes, the likeness is striking/' replied the 
Baron, his voice faltering as he spoke ; " but 
in nothing more so, than in the artlessness 
and simplicity of her manners. Your dear 
mother was truly the pattern of woman- 
kind/* After a pause— 4 ' Well I remember 
thee, Matilda ! The ties which bound me to 
thee were only riveted, by thy death." 

Alphonzo, who had seldom heard his 
father $o communicative on this subject, 
thinking it a favourable opportunity for 
becoming better acquainted with the history 
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and character of his deceased parent, of 
whom, from particular circumstances, he 
knew but little, now replied in a tone which 
indicated his desire—" Mv mother, I be- 
lieve, was a native of Wurtemberg ?" 

"Yes ; and nearly allied to the reigning 
house. Bat her father who, like myself, was 
a man of retired habits, generally resided in 
his castle on the banks of the Rhine. It 
was there 1 first saw her. I had received 
letters of introduction from the Prince of 
L , and as I was passing in the neigh- 
bourhood of your grandfather's on my 
return from the Tyrol, I thought I would 
visit him, with the intention of remaining 
only one night. But such was his friendly 
hospitality, that I was constrained to defer 
my departure from week to week. In the 
mean time his younger daughter (he had 
only two children), had insensibly interested 
me. There was a naivett about her, which 
was peculiarly engaging. .She sang, and 
played exquisitely ; and often in the evening 
would she take the melancholy Baron, as 
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she used playfully to pall me, to the river 
side, and order her harp to be brought to a 
grotto, which far overlooked the rich cham- 
paign, and the clear waters which rolled 
below, that she might endeavour, as she 
said, to wile away the sorrow that was 
preying upon my spirits. Dear Matilda ! 
Sometimes too she would sing me a 
hymn : and I have marked her eye glisten 
as she spoke of hopes beyond "-—here he 
paused for a moment, as if in meditation or 
prayer. 

"From weeks my visit extended to 
months. The Duke observed our growing 
intimacy, and did not discountenance it. 
My rank, though inferior to his own, was 
respectable, and my domains were perhaps 
as productive as most of the German prin- 
cipalities; and he wa| kind enough to 
express himself as esteeming my friendship. 
After a season, I proposed for bis younger 
daughter. I recollect well, good old man, 
the tear that started to his eye, as he threw 
his arms about my neck, and assured me 
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how glad he would be to commit the hap-, 
piness of his child to my care. 

** A month or two subsequently, when I 
had visited my own residence to put it in 
order .for its future mistress, I returned to 
receive her hand. We were married, and 
never was union 1 more blessed than ours. 
But— -alas! how transient were its joys! 
Within one short year they began and ended. 
The night before she died — and never shall 
I lose the recollection of the calm dignity, 
with which she spoke, while the sad antici- 
pation, that we were so soon to part, 
softened her sweet countenance into a look 
of indescribable anguish — she gave me her 
charge about the babe she was to bring 
forth. She felt a strong presentiment that 
she would leave me the widowed father of 
a son, and she foresaw the innumerable 
dangers that would beset your path. It was 
thi? reflection that overcame her — and she 
threw herself into my arms, and broke into 
convulsive sobs. She was taken ill imme- 
diately, and the next day, ere noon, I folded 

o2 
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her to my breast a corpse" — Tears now 
moistened alike the cheeks of father and 
son ; and unable to continue the conver- 
sation, they pursued their way in silence, 
and entered the castle, as the clock from 
the tower told them that night had already 
long spread her sable mantle over the world. 



CHAP. XII. 



u Whilst secret things unto the Lord belong, 
Unsung by prophet through his lengthened song, 
Enough we know — th* inevitable day, 
Swift as the eagle hastes her to the prey, 
Pursues our steps— when all that life has been 
We must resign, and quit this passing scene. . 
Yet oft, as missioned from the courts above, 
And winged with tidings of mysterious love, 
Some dark and dead presentiment of woe 
Will heave the breast, or bid the eye o'erflow." 



In the tenour of human life there are 
frequently periods, when the purpose of 
God concerning us seems more peculiarly 
veiled in ' the darkness that is round about 
him/ At such seasons the heart is naturally 
depressed. The gloomy apprehensions of 
the future which cleave so closely to the 
mind, unenlightened from above, and conse- 
quently unacquainted with those paths of 
peace which have been opened to the sinner 
through the shedding of Emmanuel's blood, 
will necessarily induce despondency. The 



/ 
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soul, indeed, even of the Chistian, will 
often be disquieted within him, but his 
uneasiness is of a kind widely different 
from that which agitates those, who cannot, 
with filial confidence, call God their friend. 
To the one, it is a voice from heaven crying: 
' Vengeance is mine :' to the other, the cor- 
rection of paternal tenderness whispering : 
c My son, give me thy heart/ In either, 
case, doubtless, it is the warping of mercy, 
if received in humility, and should urge 
us to flee to Him, who will abundantly 
pardon every returning penitent. 

The evening was more than usually se- 
rene. A September sun was declining iiv 
unclouded majesty, and reflected from the 
clear quiescent bosom of the lake, invested 
with its glory the fading foliage of the hills, 
that rose from its banks* The day had been 
sultry, but the light breeze, which frequently 
follows the departure of the sun, had just, 
sprung up, and imparted to the fervid atmos- 
phere an agreeable freshness, yet without that 
chill which io generally, in these our more 
northerly climates, leaves something to regret 
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amidst the loveliness of an autumnal 
evening. 

Invited by the calmness, the unper- 
turbed tranquillity of all around, : and per- 
haps too with some unavowed restlessness 
of .spirit, which sought relief in solitude, 
Emily withdrew from the house, and di- 
rected her steps . towards the delightful 
recesses, where she had passed so many a 
happy, so many a meditative, hour. The 
pa& she chose was one, which traversing 
the plantation on the acclivity to the right 
of the glen, and conducting by easy windings 
to the summit of the eminence, permitted 
her, as she stopped at intervals, to enjoy 
the beauties of . the surrounding scenery. 
As she ascended with a pensive step, some 
verees of Racine, the chastest, and perhaps 
>the most elegant of the French poets occur- 
red to her mind. As they may be given with 
the variation of one line, nearly in the lan- 
guage of a celebrated writer of our own, we 
shall present them to the reader : 

" Then slowly climb the many-winding way, 

And frequent turn to linger as you go : 

From loftier rocks new loveliness survey— 

Then higher rise above * world of woe," ^ 
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Repeating these to herself, and some 
others, with which it is unnecessary to 
crowd our pages, soothing as they may have 
been' to the saddened heart of the fair 
mourner' at the moment, she reached the 
bower, which had been the work of her 
childhood. Here Alphonzo found her. He 
had mounted his horse in the afternoon with- 
out any intention of visiting the glen ; but 
suddenly changing his mind, after hastily 
returning to acquaint his father, he had 
taken a direction, where he was sensible 
of so many and powerful attractions, and 
whither he had long been guided, as by a 
magnet pointing in his breast. From them 
arose a charm that bound him as with new 
ties to existence. Life now was sweet in 
possession,' and sweeter still in anticipation. 
In his view, mortal felicity had assumed a 
real form. The gay dreams of infancy, and 
the scarcely less visionary imaginings of 
childhood and youth seemed to him already 
within his rfcach. — But, how often are the 
fondest expectations frustrated t and how 
frequently do the enjoyments, which we be- 
lieve we are on the point of securing, elude our 
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grasp, and, even, while we gaze on them, 
vanish for ever ! 

On this occasicfc, though seen a thousand 
times before, every object appeared new, or 
adorned with unaccustomed beauty. He 
looked on the castle, the abode^&f the gene- 
rations of his fathers, and stopping gazed on 
it with unwonted pleasure*-" ^Ah,'* said he 
to himself with a smile of joy, " ere three 
suns have set, thou wilt own a mistress 
within thy walls." The massive structure, 
though not perhaps devoid of becoming 
ornament, now seemed to him more than 
comely. The lofty battlements wore a gayer 
form, as they rose amidst the glories of 
departing day with solemn magnificence. 
" From you, too, shall another eye than. A I- 
phonzo's survey the fail* scene around'' — 
he continued. " How pleased will she be 
>vith the morning dawning in crimson over 
yon eastward hill ! How will evening de- 
light her, sinking behind those luxuriant 
trees ! — And yet" — he exclaimed, uncon- 
sciously giving utterance to his thoughts — 
" And yet" — he repeated ; and (started at 
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die lonely echo of his voice. Then spurring 
his horse, he hastened forward with a wild 
and indefinite anxiety, foftfcrhich there ap- 
peared no assignable cause an anxiety, which, 
were the fjpbles of our infancy to be credited, 
might' posijM^Qie deemed the presage of im- 
pending ill. 'Jj* +~. 

Having no reason to suppose that Emily 
expected him, as it was not until the day 
following he had promised to return, and 
willing to surprize her agreeably as he hoped, 
he avoided the usual ptftlp and chose another 
and more Circuitous route, for he had long 
since become familiar with the various wind- 
ings of the glen, and ' every bosky' bourne 
from side to side/ which, leading un- 
derneath the projecting crag, that she had 
early fixed upon, as a spot suited to retire- 
ment, and where she had twined the 1 in- 
terlacing leaves and branches of elm, 
willow, and chesnut, into a pleasant shade; 
enabled him, by climbing up the rock, to ap- 
proach the arbour unobserved from behind. 

He had now attained the grotto, formed 
by the jetting crag on which Emily reposed. 
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As he had still a considerable and more 
arduous ascent before him, he folded his 
arms, and reeling againtft a tree to breathe 
for a moment. Here, while permitting 
fancy to range over scenes of bright per- 
spective, he insensibly forgot himself, until 
awakened from his reverie by the sound of 
music from above. It was a voice, whose 
cadences had often fallen soothingly on his 
heart, accompanying the soft tones of the 
lute ; and never had its modulations, com- 
manding as they were, seemed to him so 
full> or sweet. Music, it has been not in- 
elegantly remarked, when the performers are 
concealed, affects us with a pleasure mingled 
with surprise, and reminds us of the natural 
concert of birds among the leafy bowers. 
The spot at present aided the illusion. The 
trees were still clothed withautumnal verdure,. 
here hanging over the precipice, and there 
retiring to raise themselves heavenward in 
some recess, while the deep melody of the- 
blackbird, answered by the thrush from the 
adverse brake, blended with the warblings 
of a thousand lesser throats, resounded from 

A 
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their branches. He listened with fixed at- 
tention. The song continued. The tale 
was mournful, and appeared to speak in a 
foreboding strain : 

As the cloud that walks the mountain, 
When the morning gilds its breast; 

As the crystal of yon fountain 
Lightly leaves its bashful rest : 

Gentle visions round me flying, 

Still attendant where I stray, 
Breathed of countless pleasures lying 

Strewed beside Life's early way. 

But, how changed ! No morning-slumber 
Swathes with golden dreams my bed; 

Joys no more, surpassing number, 
Hover smiling o'er my head. 

Yes, I loved him ! But, if heaven 
Snap the wreath affection wove, 

Shall my heart, though wildly riven, 
Therefore from its Saviour rove? 

No ; forbid it gracious Father ! 

Though that heart may ache the while ; 
If thou will it, I had rather 

Feel thy rod, than see thy smile. 

Friend of mourners, from thy dwelling— . 

Thy celestial blest abode, 
See each sigh my bosom swelling ; 

Guide me on my way to God. 
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Spirit, Comforter, Instructor, 
Mark my tear*, and bear my groan; 

Thee I aeekj Divine Conductor ! 
— Fit me for a heavenly throne. 

So pensively sweet did the song seem to 
him, that like the fabled strain of the swan, 
as she bids a last farewell to the sorrowful 
companions of her happier hours, and the 
beloved waters of her native lake, it might 
have been boding of her death. An unusual 
pathos appeared to attune every note. It 
evidently came from the heart, and spoke the 
language of deep, though resigned, distress. 
Alphorizo felt the sympathetic moisture 
starting to his eye ; but dashing the tear 
hastily from it, as if unwilling to give way 
to the involuntary emotion that struggled 
within, he resumed his ascent. 

To limbs less active, and arms less habi- 
tuated than those of the young chief of 
Mertenburg to the enterprize he was now 
engaging in, it might have proved a hazard- 
ous undertaking. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, by the aid of bushes growing in the 
fissures of the rock, and some slight pro- 
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jecting fragments, which his quick eye, and 
nimble foot soon rendered subservient to 
his purpose, he found himself unobserved 
and supported by one of the trees, whose 
rich foliage embowered Emily's retreat. 
Here he stood. He heard a voice. He 
listened, scarce daring to breathe? lest he 
should betray his presence. It was the 
same that had but just charmed him with 
its song. That song now seemed deepened 
into prayer. 

" And if it please thee, O Lord, prepare 
us for all that thine unerring wisdom may 
ordain. What a day may bring forth is 
hidden, except from thine all-seeing eye ; 
but, O grant that we may be ever watchful, 
always ready for our removal from these 
unsubstantial scenes. Bless, merciful Father, 
O bless my dear AlphonzQ, and remember 
him with the favour thou bearest unto thy 
people. May he continue in the things 
which he has learned, weaned from the 
world, and made increasingly meet for the 
inheritance of thy saints — for that inheritance, 
incorruptible and undefiled, which I trust 
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has been purchased for him by a Redeemer's 
precious blood. O lead him into the * land 
of uprightness :' guide him here by thy 
counsel, and afterward receive him to glory. 
And if we are allowed of thee to be united 
in those bonds, which thou hast declared 
' honourable in all/ may we be helpers 
mutually of each other, as heirs together 
/>{ the grace of life." Her emotion here 
overpowered her, and she wept aloud. 

Deeply moved by this unsought tribute 
of affection, Alphonzo cautiously drew 
nearer that part of the arbour where she 
was ; and though he could scarcely restrain 
himself from rushing at once into her pre- 
sence, yet so interesting had been what he 
had already overheard, that he was willing 
still to listen, if perhaps he might elicit some 
further proof o£ her tenderness from the 
privacy of her retreat. As he approached 
her, through a crevice of the trees, he could 
perceive that she was in the attitude of 
devotion. Her long dark hair hung negli- 
gently over her shoulders, and being gently 
agitated by the breeze, which at the moment 
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wafted the incense of unnumbered wild- 
dowers from the adjoining pastures, im- 
parted to her an air almost more than human. 
Before her, on a rude table which his own 
hands had constructed for her during one of 
their visits to the spot, lay the little volume, 
which the good La Roche had enjoined her 
to study. It was open ; and he could trace 
these words, which he recollected to have 
heard her use, when endeavouring to en- 
courage him in an hour of dejection, wetted 
with her tears; c Let not your heart be 
troubled/ Again she resumed, with her 
eyes uplifted ; 

" But, gracious God, thy 'ways are un- 
searchable. Thou mayest see fit . . . . that 
we never .... never meet in hallowed affiance 
at ... . the altar of truth." A tear dropped 
on the page before her. She wiped it away, 
and with a sigh continued: "One of us 
may perhaps .... be soon summoned hence. 
Oh, may we be prepared for every event ! 
Lord my Saviour, fulfil thy promise to us : 
never leave my beloved Alphonzo*-never 
forsake me thy poor unworthy child." 
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She ceased ; but the tears still streamed 
along her cheeks. Awhile he gazed on her, 
almost unconscious of what he did, till, by 
an involuntary motion disturbing the leaves, 
and attracting her attention, " Alphonzo," 
she shrieked: "Is it Alphonzo?" An 
instant he paused — then hurrying into the 
arbour, placed himself beside the anxious 
and trembling object of his tenderest affec- 
tions. 

" O Alphonzo !" after a moment she ex- 
claimed in a low tone, and broke into a flood 
of unrestrained tears, " It is for you, Al- 
phonzo, it is for you I weep. But, if such 
be the Divine will, there is still a haven 
where sorrow will agitate no more." The 
youth seated at her side, could only fix on 
her an imploring look. She perceived his 
distress, and tried to smile; but it was as 
the sun bursting through the heavy clouds 
of April, portending a return of storms. 

The sun was already beginning to be em- 
bosomed in the bright clouds, that reposed 
on the distant summit of the Jura, while the 
adverse mountains were thence deriving 
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that peculiar tinge, of vermilion, which im- 
parts so magical an influence to these snow- 
clad eminences, ere the long-refracted beam 
rises finally above their height. A few thin 
fleecy exhalations, ascending from the water/ 
hills, and the champaign which they encir- 
cled, as if to obscure his departing glory, 
ware themselves invested with it, and only 
added to the loveliness of a scene they would 
have veiled. The slanting ray still lin- 
gered for a little on the widely undulating 
surface of the. lake below them, whose cleat 
unruffled wave whispered to the bosoms of 
those who watched it, of a tranquillity, with 
which at this moment Mey were unacquainted. 
Here as she leaned on the willing arm of 
AIphonzo T slowly winding down. the descent, 
Emily suddenly stopped* and gazed, stead* 
fastly on the departing sun. " That setting 
orb," she said, the tears lending to her dark 
eyes a more than wonted expression, " strange- 
ly affects me. I know not what it is ; but I 
feel a something— forgive me Alphouzo, if I 
cause • you uneasinessr— but I feel a some- 
thing, which secretly tells me ''—something 
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she would have added, but the words died 
away inaudible on her tongue. 

Alphonzo was surprised at the seriousness 
with which she spoke ; but unwilling to 
acknowledge any participation in her dis- 
quietude, he endeavoured playfully to rally 
her on her assuming the new character of a 
diviner, and would have allayed her appre- 
hensions with a smile. Finding his irony 
unsuccessful, however, or rather that it pro- 
duced an effect directly the opposite of what 
he expected, he gently chided her fears: 
" Why, Emily* should you thus look be- 
yond the endeared hope that many mornings 
•and evenings will roll over our heads in 
peace ? v .Why create these needless alarms ? 
We know not, it is true, what God may 
order, and it becomes us to have our loins 
girded ; but surely, my dearest Emily, suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof/' 
Thus would he have rebuked her terrors to 
silence; but they were not so easily to be 
repressed. 

They had now attained a spot, which, 
from its position on the angular projection 
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of the hill, overlooked, at once, the glen 
and the valley of the Rhone below. Here 
in a natural excavation of the rock, which 
descended from the place where they stood, 
in some parts by a gentle, in others by a 
precipitous declivity, a seat had been con- 
structed, which commanded a view of the 
road as it winded on either side, to the right 
along the lake, and to the left by the shelving 
banks of the river, to a considerable distance 
in the direction of the castle. On this, 
Emily, fatigued with the walk, and other- 
wise exhausted by the incidents we have 
noticed, sat down, saying to Alphonzo : " I 
would wait here until 1 have so far recovered 
from the effects of my late agitation, «^s not 
to awaken any suspicions in the minds of 
my parents. We will then go home leisurely 
together. Your apartment, you know, is 
always ready : and I hope your conversation 
will make me forget my melancholy feelings. 
Our intercourse will also, I trust, be sanctified, 
by the recollection of past mercies, as it will 
be sweetened by the anticipation of enjoy- 
ments to come." She would have smiled as 
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she concluded ; but her heart was too full, 
and the effort was only productive of a tear. 
. That tear did not escape the observation of 
Alphonzo ; but wishing to conceal that he 
already began involuntarily to feel a part in 
her emotion, after a momentary interval to 
regain his composure, be replied with an 
affected gaiety ; " No, my dearest Emily, 
to-night you must hold me excused, as I 
promised the Baron particularly that I would 
be with him this evening, though possibly a 
little later than usual. We have still some 
few arrangements to make, and to give the 
necessary orders for an embarkment, which 
has been too long delayed, owing to other 
occupations, in the rear of the castle, to 
prevent any injury from the inundation we 
have for some time hourly expected. The 
ride is short, and I shall soon reach the 
chateau ; and as now 
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night's Regent fills 



Her peaceful crescent on these pleasant hills," 

and the skies are without a cloud, you will 
allow me to assure you that there is no cause 
for the slightest uneasiness/ 4 
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Although Emily's heart misgave her, when 
she saw him determined, she reluctantly- 
consented. " 1 shall only want your com- 
pany, my fair one/' he added familiarly, " as 
I wind along the valley, to complete my 
happiness/ 9 

" Not my company, Alphonzo/' rejoined 
Emily with a sigh ; " but the society of 
Him, whose loving-kindness is better than 
life, and in whose presence is fulness of joy." 

Alphonzo coloured at the gentle jreproof, 
and was going to reply, but was interrupted 
by Emily, who said to him, as she put into 
his hand a little volume she had just drawn 
from its concealment in her bosom, 

" And seldom o'er a breast so fair, 
Mantled a scarf with modest care." 

"Though small, Alphonzo, let it he a me- 
morial of Emily's affection/' The youth 
received it in silence, while the starting tear 
betrayed the inward struggle. He stood, 
as if bereft of the power of motion, r beside 
her for a moment — then tenderly pressing 
her hand, he hurried, down the declivity with 
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bis wonted agility, and vaulting into bis 
saddle, was soon at a distance. 

Emily followed him with her eye, here 
winding along the river, there rapidly glanc- 
ing through the trees, and now ascending a 
rising ground; And when he stopped, and 
taming, waved his hand, before he entered 
the wood that shut him from her wistful 
gaze, with a deep and measured sigh, she 
bade him an anxious farewell. " Go, and 
angels guide thee ! Farewell, Alphonzo ! 
Thou art deserving, ff not of a fonder, of 
a better heart than mine. Farewell. May 
He, whose arm is mighty to deliver, accom- 
pany thee ! May the Saviour, the sinner's 
friend— be thy everlasting portion ; 

" And we ihall meet again, 

In life or death— ferewell till then !'" 



CHAP. XIII. 



" I -saw her gentle bosom heave: 

It was a passing sigh — 
Some thought of sorrow, whieh would leave 

A mark that it was by. 

I traced its flight: it rudely reft 

A tribute from her mjnd: . 
It touched her eye's dark orb, and left 

A starting tear behind." 



Long lingering on the spot to which she 
felt some mysterious attraction, Emily 
beheld the last ray of daylight disappear, and 
night draw her sable curtain between her 
and another day, irrecoverably • past. The 
lake lay calm beneath her. Not an undu- 
lation was visible over its blue expanse, save 
from the solitary oar of the fisherman, 
returning from his labour to the endearments 
of his family. As he rowed, the dip echoed 
with a soft mournfulness among the rockp, 
and seemed to sympathize with the deep 
vibrations of Emily's trembling heart. It 
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ceased — the shallop had reached the shore. 
Now, all was hushed but the little fountain, 
which, issuing from beside her, winded its 
lucid current, one while stealing along the 
smooth surface of the projecting crag, and 
again splashing down the abrupter declivity. 
The moon was walking in brightness 
through the heavens, ' pursuing as from the 
bosom of eternity her calm and destined 
way,' alone, and unattended, save by Him 
whose arm upheld and directed her through 
the illimitable void. If a few fleecy clouds 
veiled her modest beauty for an instant, it 
was only to impart an additional loveliness 
to her emerging smile. Already had she 
surmounted the highest of the hills, which 
appeared almost to threaten to arrest her 
progress; and her silvery light played full 
oh all around, at one moment reflected 
vividly from the fluctuating wave of the 
Rhone $s it rolled its perturbed current 
along, and again reposing on the tranquil 
breast of the lake. The stars, less brilliant 
from her splendour, seemed as if resting on 
the water, one nook excepted, where the 
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broad and woody back of the mountain, 
which stretched over against her on the 
Savoy shore, threw a shadow on its surface, 
and rendered darkness visible. There 
Emily's eye was fixed. It was in unison with 
her heart — sad, and covered with gloom. 
No beam brightened it : scarce a hope rose 
over its dreary solitude. — Now, a mist 
ascended from the Jura, traced in the dis- 
tance, here curling over it, there swathing its 
majestic summit in a sable and chastened 
robe. It deepened — and night was spread 
upon the mountain. 

Emily at length turned her reluctant and 
pensive steps from the spot to which she 
had been riveted, gazing on the sweet 
solemnity of the scene — (and you would 
have thought that night had combined its 
powers on that occasion, to assuage the 
wounds it could not heal)— heightened as it 
was by the melancholy shades which her 
own dejection gave it. She heaved a deep 
sigh, as if she never might visit it again in 
peace ; and then looking at the spot, where 
she had last seen Alphonzo, and murmuring 
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another farewell, she slowly bent her way 
home, where they were already beginning 
to be uneasy at her protracted absence. 

Although she assumed a smile of cheer- 
fulness, it was evident to the family that her 
spirits were much depressed. Forbearing 
enquiry, however, lest it should only have 
the effect of increasing her agitation, they 
permitted her to retire, agreeably to her 
request, rather earlier than customary. With 
the mysterious presentiment of sorrow which 
had pursued" her through the day, still 
haunting her mind, it will not be supposed 
that she could easily give sleep to her eyes, 
or slumber to her eyelids. If it be true that 

" Rest flies the pillow, where affliction weeps/' 

it was not at a season like the present, that 
she could at once yield herself to repose. 
She found, besides, a sweeter and a better 
occupation in approaching the mercy-seat. 
There she had often sought, and thence 
derived consolation, when those indefinable 
anxieties, which every one has experienced, 
were lacerating her wounded spirit. Her 

h2 j( 
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tears had been dried, and the burthen*, which 
oppressed her, alleviated or removed. She 
had there been enabled to look up, when she 
had not dared to look around ; for around, 
all was perplexity — above, all was peace and 
hope. When nursing a secret passion she 
dared not to reveal, she there had met a 
sympathizing friend ; and when that passion 
was matured, but covered with a mysterious 
cloud, she could still breathe out her sorrows 
, thqre. 

Nor did she forsake its sanctuary in this 
time of unknown alarm. It had often proved 
to her a refuge from the storm, and she was 
assured it would not fail her now ; and 
with many tears and prayers did she lay open 
her heart at its sacred shrine. When hold- 
ing communion with her Redeemer, all, who 
were near and dear to her, long had had. a 
peculiar interest in her affections.; and she 
was not unwilling at the present moment 
now to acknowledge .their claim. Like the 
patriarch pleading for the devoted cities of 
the plain, she preferred her suit with humble 
fervency ; and if her petition, as far as it 
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was connected with that which of all earthly 
objects lay closest to her thoughts, was 
denied, it was doubtless in mercy, though 
mysteriously displayed. 

For many hours had her vows been going 
up as a memorial before God, when she rose 
from her knees, and walked still weeping 
towards the window of her chamber. The 
night was serene, as when she had with- 
drawn from her retreat. All was hushed, 
and silent, but her own poor agitated spirit. 
Here she stood for a while—" Ah," said she, 
•" nature still sleeps, unconscious of the 
storms that beat upon this sinking heart. 
Sleep on, fair image of thy Maker — sleep 

m 

on, and take thy rest. And thou, too, fair 
orb, 94 she continued, wistfully gazing on the 
moon, as it dropped behind the western hill, 
" bright in thy path, but transient ! how 
quickly, like thee, does joy pass from the 
habitations of the children of men !" Then, re- 
tiring, she threw herself listlessly on the bed, 
and from absolute exhaustion of her animal 
frame, sunk into a disturbed slumber. But ' 
scarcely had she closed her eyes on the 

A 
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material world, when new scenes of distress 
presented themselves to her busy imagina- 
tion. Now she was turning her last look 
on Alphonzo as he rode from her. The 
horse reared suddenly— he was thrown, and 
lay bleeding and mangled on the road. 
Again she saw him sailing on the lake — a 
hurricane came down .from the mountains, 
and his boat was overwhelmed in its violence* 
She beheld him on the water — she heard his 
cries— and shrieking " save him, save him/* 
she awoke. Thus passed the night— a night 
of sorrow, little anticipated when that morn- 
ing sun arose* . So frail is human expecta- 
tion ! So fragile the hope that would twine 
itself round the germ, that promises to blow 
with happiness amidst the deserts of this 
terrestrial scene ! 

With the first ray that dawned on her dis- 
quietude, she left the house, and repaired 
to the spot, where she had parted with Al- 
phonzo. As she ascended the hill, she 
observed with surprise the unusual appear- 
ance of the river and the lake. The former 
had extended itself nearly across the lower 
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part of the valley, where it had flowed in a 
comparatively narrow channel ; while the 
latter, instead of its bright transparent blue* 
was now of n dark muddy colour. Her 
heart sunk within her, as she beheld it, and 
a violent tremor shook her frame. For an 
instant she gazed on it without the power 
of motion— -too Boon to be roused from the 
torpor of anticipation to the reality of suffer- 
ing. Shrieks now assailed her on every 
side ; and ete she had leisure to call in her 
scattered thoughts, the villagers were col- 
lected, and the neighbouring heights covered 
with sad spectators : — mothers, who had 
beeb bereft of their children— children whose 
parents had been swept to destruction before 
their eyes — some, who but yester even- 
ing were happy wives, now widowed and 
•desolate — and others, who once were hus- 
bands, now bewailing all they had held 
dearest in life. — The fallen glacier* had burst 
in the night. The waters, whose course it 
had impeded, having gradually accumulated, 
until it could no longer resist the pressure, 
had broken forth with irresistible impetuosity, a 
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overwhelming every thing that came within 
their reach. In a moment, the strange pre- 
sentiment of yesterday — her dream — the site 
of the castle — rushed upon Emily's mind ; 
and with an anxiety which seemed to lend 
her wings, she hurried back to her father's 
to communicate her fears. 

A messenger was instantly dispatched to 
the Baron's, with, orders to go and return 
with all possible diligence. The day elapsed, 
and brought no tidings. Evening was fast 
closing in, and still no intelligence arrived : 
— no rumour even to allay the dreadful sus- 
pense. All that could be gathered, however, 
from the surrounding ruin, only tended to 
corroborate their apprehensions. Numerous 
dead bodies had been cast on shore, while 
many were still perceived floating in the 
lake. Fragments of every description were* 
visible; some lying on the beach; others 
borne on the current of the water — all melan- 
choly presages of the sad , certitude, they 
wished, yet dreaded, to learn. At length, 
when the bell from the distant spire, with a 
toll doubly solemn, as if in sympathy with 
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the desolation around, had just ceased to 
proclaim the hours of night begun, and agi- 
tation was at its height, the servant was seen 
ascending towards the house ; but before he 
could deliver his message, exhausted with 
fatigue of body and mind, he dropped insen- 
sible to the ground. As he fell, however, 
they fancied they heard some indistinct 
sounds upon his lips, like " Alphonzo 
perished. 

Another morning had already risen oh the 
horrors of the scene, before he was able to 
relate the particulars. He had set out and 
galloped with all speed, but had not pro- 
ceeded far, when he found the road in some 
places so torn up, and in others so deep 
under water, that he wa& obliged to abandon 
his horse, and make the best of his way by 
the intricate and arduous route of the moun- 
tains. After encountering many unforeseen 
difficulties, he # finally reached the castle 
about mid-day, and was soon but too mourn- 
fully recompensed for his toils. As he en- 
tered the outer court he observed a crowd 
collected. He stopped — his attention waft 
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arrested by a voice of mingled agony and de- 
spair, issuing from the midst of it : " O my son 
Alphonzo, my dear, my only son ! Would 
God I had died for thee, O Alphonzo, 
my son, my son !" — It was the unhappy de 
Mertenburg, bewailing his blighted hopes I 

When the grief of the family had so far 
subsided, as to permit them to detail the cir- 
cumstances of the lamentable event, he 
learned that Alphonzo had returned to the 
castle about ten o'clock on the preceding 
night, and had immediately withdrawn 
to his apartment. Here he had remained for 
several hours, when one of the domestics, 
who was in the habit of receiving his com- 
mands, thinking he was later than usual, and 
afraid some accident might have happened to 
him, going unexpectedly into the room, found 
him on his knees with a little volume open 
before him. From this time, although they 
could not speak with certainty, they sup- 
posed he had been engaged in reading and 
prayer, until a sudden and general alarm 
arose from a strange noise, which seemed to 
be approaching them from the higher parts 
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of the valley. Eager to ascertain the cause 
of so unusual a sound, Alphonzo hurried to 
the door, and was descending the steps lead* 
ing from the drawbridge, when the torrent 
burst in, and lie was instantly overwhelmed. 41 
As he sunk, he was heard to cry : 
" O Emily !" and a moment after, " Lord 
Jesus/ receive my spirit!^ — then all was 
silent, but the rush of the waters. 

Though the night was clear, such was the 
tremendous impetuosity of the stream, that 
there was no possibility of rendering him 
the least assistance; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty, that the servant, who was 
nearest to him at the awful crisis, was rescued 
from a similar fate. The wretched father, 
who hadifetired to rest soon after Alphonzo's 
return, awoke by the dying shriek, flew in 
a state of distraction to plunge into the 
abyss. ; and it was only by violence, that he 
was prevented from perishing with his son. 

Next morning when the flood had abated, 
after a long and painful search, they dis- 
covered the body of their young lord, lying 

* See note it. '■ ■ A 
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at the bottom of the moat, covered with the 
stones and sand which had been brought 
down by the current. In his hand he stili 
held a little book, with his finger between 
the leaves, whose contents, it was conjec- 
tured, he had been perusing when the alarm 
was excited. On opening it, it proved to 
'be a testament : and a mark was observed 
underneath the passage, where it is said of 
Mary, that she sat at the feet of Jesus, and 
heard his word — in tender allusion, as it was 
believed, to another, who, like her, was meek 
and lowly of heart. On a waste page at 
the commencement, was written, apparently 
by a female pen : .* Emily to Alphonzo.' 

Emily listened to the melancholy, but 
interesting recital, with the deepest atten- 
tion ; nor did she betray the least symptom 
of emotion, except once by an involuntary 
shudder, and a tear, that dropped unconsci- 
ously at the mention of his expiring tender- 
ness, until the tale was concluded. She 
then enquired, with a calmness dignified in- 
deed, but which seemed only the harbinger 
of the storm, like the stillness tbqt broods 
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over nature when the elements are gathering 
their strength for a destructive explosion, if 
the servant was sure he had seen him on his 
knees ; if he had caught his last words dis- 
tinctly, as he sunk; if the lifeless visage 
still, retained in death the smile that used to 
animate it ?— " And where do they intend to 
lay him ? for it will be sweet to me to go in 
the twilight-gloom, and sit beside his grave, 
and scatter it with flowers, and watch his 
rest. Yes, dear Alphonzo ! And I will 
weep, and pray. I will weep .... for thine 
.absence: yet try to be resigned. And I 
will pray, that thy God may be my God 
.... and thy Saviour .... mine!'* 

But, if these were * the billows and the 
deepr waters/ Emily was not unprepared to 
recognize therein the Divine appointment. 
Many of their c waves had gone over her ;' 
but there was a hand, able and willing to 
sustain her. If, while all was in uncertainty, 
there appeared a wildness in her air, which 
indicated a degree of mental alienation, yet 
when the agonizing suspense was at an end, 
and she knew the worst, \t vr^ta^\fe^^A« 
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she bad been a learner in the school of Him, 
who was pre-eminently ( a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief/ Accustomed, 
habitually, to examine every circumstance 
of her life with the humility, which becomes 
' the creature of an hour/ she could now 
behold her fondest hopes laid in the tomb 
of Alphonzo, and acknowledge the author 
of the bitter dispensation. 

" She bowed her head in quietness: she knew 
Her blighted prospects could revive no more: 
Yet was she calm, for she had heaven in view V 

"There was perhaps/' she would some-, 
times say, " only one, who, under the heavy 
rod of a Father, could yield a perfect sub- 
mission ; but I will endeavour, through his 
assistance, meekly to acquiesce, for. I am 
assured He doeth all things well.'*. Then 
she would pray : " Lord, not as I will, but 
as Thou wilt!" She had ' received good :' 
and if He saw fit that she should now go 
mourning, she was aware it was equally 
from the counsels of his .' everlasting love/ 
If unable occasionally to restrain the tear, 
mtju yet trusted it would not be disowne^tof 
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Him, who ' in the days of his flesh ' had not 
thought it unbecoming his exalted character, 
to weep beside the grave of a departed 
friend : and she felt an humble confidence, 
that he would kindly compassionate the dis- 
tress of a heart, which, while it ' endured 
chastening, 9 might occasionally feel an 
almost involuntary disposition to murmur, 
and arraign the justice of its burthen so 
heavy to be borne, yet amidst all its anguish 
' struggling to be still/ 

But, though Emily was thus wonderfully 
supported, and though the fortitude with 
which she sustained the trial, and the sweet 
serenity of her countenance, afforded a hope 
to her sympathizing family, that after a 
season she would recover from the dreadful 
shock, the issue meanwhile was among 
those ' secret things/ which belong unto the 
Lord, and are alone unveiled to the Divine 
prescience. That ' it is not good for man to 
be alone/ was the declaration of Him, who 
' knows our frame, and remembers we are 
dust* — a declaration made with respect to 
our great progenitor, even when as yet he . 
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stood the unspotted image of his Creator in 
this lower world, untainted by sin, and 
consequently, enjoying the full communion 
of His love, from whose hand he came. 
How much more, then, now that he is fallen, 
and afar removed from the happiness he 
possessed in uninterrupted intercourse with 
his Maker, does man require the solace and 
support, which are alone to be derived from 
the fellowship of hallowed affection ! Con- 
stituted as he is, how often will he feel him- 
self ready to faint under the ills of life ! 
how often stand in need of some cordial 
for his drooping spirits — a cordial, only 
perhaps to be found in the interchange of 
mutual tenderness ! 

Marriage, therefore, and with reverence 
be it spoken, would seem in loving- 
kindness ordained for man, as some alle- 
viation of the varied sorrows attendant on 
his state below. The highest authority has 
pronounced it * honourable in all ;* ancP it 
was at a nuptial feast, which he sanctioned 
by his presence, that our divine Redeemer 
first publicly displayed his power over the 
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elements of nature, and asserted his claim 
by miracle to the character of Messiah, 
amiably condescending to minister to the 
poverty of his hosts. Under the guidance 
of religion, and controuled and directed by 
its sacred influence, that affection, which 
subsists in hearts assimilated by grace, and 
bound together by mutual fondness, as it is 
the original, so it becomes the cement of 
the sweetest ties, which can unite rational 
creatures. It strews the path of duty with 
the freshest and most fragrant flowers, while 
the evils incident to our present existence 
are mitigated, and often removed by the 
consolations it affords, IJut if, indeed, the 
affections have been misplaced, or if the en- 
dearing prospect of happiness has been mys- 
teriously blighted by heaven, and nature is 
summoned to the trial of hopelessness on 
the one side, or unrequited tenderness on 
the other, the feeling of anguish will often- 
times, in a pious breast,' be gradually ab- 
sorbed in a higher and more exalted love ; 
and earthly disappointment is thus made 
in some degree the conduit, by which 
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the mind is more immediately led to the 
peaceful resting place of heavenly expec- 
tation, and to the attainment of a tran- 
quillity which all the troubles of a world of 
sin and sorrow can neither destroy nor 
injure. The ordeal, it is true, which, under 
such circumstances, the sufferer is. called to 
undergo, may be attended with a poignancy 
too bitter for humanity to bear, and life itself 
may sink beneath the weight of accumulated 
affliction ; yet the spirit, with her wings 
already plumed for brighter scenes, will 
gladly turn herself to the source from whence 
she emanated, and find, in the enjoyment of 
her God and Saviour, that peace which He 
so dearly ffcirchased for her — a peace, infi- 
nitely beyond all that the most hallowed 
and most favoured of human attachment? 
can bestow. 

Several months elapsed, and the late 
awful event was beginning to be obliterated 
from the recollection of many, or to be 
regarded as one of those occurrences, which, 
as they cannot be remedied, it is better to 
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consign tooblivion ; and it was hoped that, 
with others, Emily would insensibly feel her 
bereavement softening in the lapse of time, 
and that, like the lake beside her, when long 
lashed by the storms of the mountains, her 
mind would at length be wearied into rest. 
Her occupations were not very dissimilar to 
those which had previously employed her 
years. Lovely as was her demeanour, and 
exemplary as she had been in every depart- 
ment of private and social duty, she now 
only appeared to be becoming less interested 
in the world, and more detached from its 
pursuits, as if desirous of setting all her 
affections on things above ; or if she visited 
that world, you might have supposed it only 
with such a feeling, as actuates angels for 
their charge. 

Her leisure hours were now more unir 
formly devoted to retirement and meditation; 
while her communion with heaven seemed 
daily to grow more sweet. Yet her piety 
was active ; and she by no means allowed, 
what we may term, the selfishness of religion 
so to engross her, as to withdraw Tier atten- 
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tion from those she looked upon as com- 
mitted to her care. Considering herself the 
mother of a numerous family, she was con- 
tinually devising something to promote their 
present comfort, or their future welfare. Her 
visits to the abodes of the mourners, now 
herself the chief, were sources of sacred 
delight. c By the sadness of the countenance 
the heart is made, better ;' and she derived, 
from a participation in the sorrows of others, 
a temporary alleviation of her own. 

The arbour, in which she had had the last 
affecting interview with Alphonzo, was 
henceforward more generally her * resort. 
Here she was observed, at intervals, gazing 
on his picture, dear from its resemblance to 
the original, but dearer still, as having been 
placed on her bosom by his own hand : 
here, too, she was often overheard singing 
his favourite hymn : here, at times, she was 
found in prayer ; and here she was frequently 
been to weep. With the little volume of 
La Roche, now studied with renewed dili- 
gence and. pleasure, as the companion of her 
goJitude, she had all the consolation she 
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could receive on this side the grave. There 
she 'drew water with joy out of the wells of 
salvation ;' and there she met a solace for 
every disquietude, and a balm for every woe. 
Beneath the shade of the trees that encircled 
the remains of her venerable friend, she 
would often retire at evening ; and when an 
unexpected foot approached, she would start 
as if awakened from some dream of happiness 
that had vanished for ever, while the un- 
bidden tear, that slowly wandered down her 
pale cheek, revealed some secret, which her 
lips would not disclose. She loved, too, to 
visit the woods and glens, where she had 
strayed with one now no more — 

— " Wild as the mountain-bee, 
.And culled a sweet from every flower, that wooed 
Onward, or devious, her erratic steps, 
Breathing in fragrance by her verdant path, 
And, smiling welcome as she passed, embalmed 
And beautified the noiseless solitude, 
Through which she winded her unheeded way/' 

Yet, although perceptible only to the view 
of Omniscience, her sorrows were silently 
preying upon her life. The wound was 
hidden, and the hand invisible that inflicted 
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it ; but it was mortal— it reached her heart. 
She had lost the object of her fondest affec- 
tion. By a stroke appalling, as unexpected, 
she had been bereft in one overwhelming 
moment of *the desire of her eyes/ and 
the centre of her dearest thoughts and un- 
ceasing solicitudes. In the inimitable Ian* 
guage of the prophet *: * She was a virgin, 
girded with sackcloth for the betrothed of 
her youth/ Her harp hung neglected on 
the willow : or if she occasionally strung it 
to some song of Zion, it was one whose 
mournful cadences peculiarly sympathized 
with her pain. As a destruction from the 
Almighty that day had come ; and, buried 
beneath its mysterious desolation, lay all her 
earthly hopes. • Her vine was wasted : her 
fig-tree was barked ; and her joy had for ever 
withered away/ She bowed, indeed, or at 
least desired to do so, with unfeigned sub- 
mission to the will of heaven ; but it was 
more than her gentle frame could bear, and 
nature gradually sunk under the weight. 

From this period her health insensibly 
declined* In vain was every assistance 
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sought, every remedy applied. A physician 
able to raise her up, it is true, there was — 
he who of yore had compassion on the 
widow, weeping over an only son — but his 
aid was now mysteriously withheld. Though 
she did not complain, nor was conscious, for 
a considerable time, of any positive ailment, 
her appetite forsook her, her nights became 
wakeful, and her strength diminished. Her 
eye still denoted the serenity of her mind, 
but it imperceptibly exchanged its natural 
vivacity for a sickly translucent brightness, 
accompanied by that look of chastened 
melancholy, which arises from hopeless, but 
resigned grief ; while 

" Upon her cheek, the rose so fair, 
So vivid once, grew pale : 
The lily, too, that faded there, 
Told a presaging tale." 

But a few months had intervened, when 
her increasing debility, attended with a 
feverish restlessness, and that alternation of 
suffering and ease, which forebodes consump- 
tion, too mournfully indicated the approach- 
ing crisis. Soon, it was apparent to all 
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that her days were numbered, and that the 
hour of her departure was at hand. So true 
it is, ' that in the midst of life we are in 
death/ ' As a leaf we do fade/ Our life 
is, indeed, as a vapour seen for an instant, 
then vanishing away. The decree had gone 
forth : neither tears nor prayers could avert 
its fatal efficacy ; and the place of Emily, 
like the vine assailed by the tempest, and 
falling with the elm to which it clung,* was 
ere long to know her no more. 

mj |, - ----- — -^ — — — . — .— -^ n-j w n— m^ 

* Come oJmo, acui la pampinoea pianta 
Cupida s' avviticchi, e si marite, 
Se ferro il tronca, o turbine lo schianta, 
Trae seco a terra la compagna vite. 

La Gerusalemme Libera ta — Canto xx. 
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"Oft had I placed the simple wreath 

Upon her virgin-breast ; 
But, now, such flowers, as formed it, breathe 

Around her bed of rest" 



Happy in themselves, and blest beyond 
the lot of thousands, this favoured family 
might have ceased to remember, that it is 
' through much tribulation we must enter 
into the kingdom of God,' or have forgotten, 

" Awhile permitted o'er these wastes to roam, 
That here is not our everlasting home," 

had not He, c who called them to his eternal 
glory/ in mercy visited them with affliction. 

Thus is it, that our great Forerunner, while 
he summons us to the conflict, trains us to 
the heavenly warfare. * Made perfect him- 
self through sufferings/ he exercises his 
children with similar trials, at once to renew 
their confidence, confirm their faith, accu*- 

vol. ir. i 
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torn them to dependance, wean them from 
the vanities of an unsatisfying world, and fit 
them for his undefiled repose. As the cap- 
tain of their salvation, he is pledged to lead 
them on. Yet, while he assures them, that 
neither death nor life shall separate them 
from his loVe, he oftentimes sees good that 
they should 4 go forth with weeping, bearing 
their precious seed, that sowing in tears they 
may reap in joy/ Thus are they brought 
more immediately to Him as the only source 
of consolation, and are gradually taught 
that flesh must not be their arm. Their 
fears are dispelled, their hopes are brightened, 

and they begin to look forward with longing 

# 

desires to those mansions of uninterrupted, 
and unalloyed, felicity,, which he Jsigone 
before to prepare for them— where sin shall 
not enter-— where the storms of time shall.be 
heard no longer— and where the. w?v#8; of 
trouble shall for .ever cease to roll. 

Emily's illness now assisted,, , daily, a 
more alarming character. Tfee unfavourable 
symptoms, >vhich hqd disappeared for pJHtifr, 
returned w#{i augmented viotepq?* w4 *ht 
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was soon pronounced in a decline. Many 
months passed tediously away in efforts to 
mitigate her sufferings, or, if it were pe*i 
mitted, to arrest the progress of her disorder; 
but notwithstanding every assistance, which 
the most tender assiduity could afford, it 
was evident that they had only conducted 
her nearer to the grave. Persuaded from 
the commencement of her sickness, that it 
would be ' unto death/ she had made 1 it a 
particular request that she might not be 
deceived as to her real situation . " The last 
enemy," she said, " must as&il us soon or 
late ; and I trust I shall be enabled to hail 
his approach with joy. Some seem anxious 
to banish the thought of dissolution ; but 
twy hopes beyond are too sweet to permit 
me to forget that I must die. To the chris- 
tian, death is but the door that opens to the 
regions of eternal happiness ; and why then 
should I be afraid to approach it? v Her 
danger had now become imminent, and it 
was considered a proper moment for com*- 
plying with her desire. She listened to the 
awftil disclosure with the* most unruffled 

i 2 
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serenity, and gently chicled those, who could 
not restrain the tribute of affectionate regret 
beside her, saying, with a smile that irra- 
diated her pale and emaciated cheek : " Now 
I am indeed drawing near the long-wished- 
for goal. Do not weep for me, my dear 
mother, and beloved friends. My afflictions 
will soon have an end. Oh, do not, do not 
wetep for me I" 

Although doomed to contend with an 
exquisite sensibility, the frequent accom- 
paniment of a delicate frame, captivating to 
the beholder, but too often injurious in pos- 
session, Emily enjoyed a tranquillity which 
outward evils could not invade. Her hum- 
ble, but undivided and undoubting affiance 
in a reconciled God, and the natural sweet- 
ness of her disposition, chastened and nou- 
rished by the influences of his Spirit, had 
indeed long breathed a calm and resigned 
contentment over her path ; and manifold 
as were the trials she was now called to 
undergo, they could not disturb the settled 
composure of her mind. The refuge she 
had tied to, she found, amidst accumulating 
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bufferings, to be ( a sore and steadfast anchor 
to her soul ;' and like the bark, sheltered in 
some friendly haven from the warring 
waves and winds, she heard the storms roll 
around her, but they were unable to break 
the quietude in which she dwelt. 

It wasnow the beginning of Autumn. The 
heats of summer had imperceptibly subsided 
into the pleasant glow of September suns, 
and the air, cooled by the dews of morning 
and evening, had resumed its wonted elas- 
ticity. Nature seemed for a moment to be 
returning to a second spring, and you would 
have fancied it was willing to invite the 
lovely invalid once more to health and 
vigour, and to a participation in her former 
employments, spid in the unsullied pleasures 
she had so often derived from communion 
with the scenes which surrounded her — 
scenes, which had so frequently charmed 
every sorrow from her bosom. 

In the hope that the fresh breezes might 
renovate her exhausted frame, she was occa- 
sionally, taken on the water; and as the 
weather was particularly favourable, die 
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-often appeared, while waited along, to enjoy 
a temporary respite from the weakness and 
pain, which were gradually bringing her 
down to the chambers of death. In patience, 
indeed, she possessed her soul, ever grateful 
for the attentions of friendship, and with 
heartfelt : humility acknowledging herself un- 
worthy of the least of the many mercies, 
.which alleviated the /sufferings of her de- 
clining days. 

At this season, the lake of Geneva, 
always attractive, is beautiful in the ex- 
treme. If 



" The wintry blast— the billowy main— 
The drenching showers— the ddugedpkkh— 
The drifting snows—the icy air— 
The hand Omnipotent declare :" 

yet, amid these enchanting scenes, and in 
the foil of the year more especially, 

** The moveless cahn— the balmy breeze— 
The waving iields— the fruitful t ree s-? 
T)&e cloudless heaven— the genial day—" 
"* The hand Beneficent display.* 9 

The foliage that covers the aides, and 
orowqs the summits of the- hills that en- 
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▼iron it, exchanging a mantle of green for 
•one of a brighter, but more mournfully-in- 
teresting colour*— the pendant woods, given 
back to the eye in the clear mirror below, 
with the songs of their feathered inhabitants, 
now borne less frequent, and with a note 
more melancholy, to the ear— -the flocks 
brtywAtng on the steep, and the dhrill call of 
the shepherd-boy, reverberating anon in 
long echoes among the surrounding rocks — 
the cottage embosomed by the trees, and 
peeping through some opening midway up 
the hill — to a busy imagination an abode, 
where early innocency might dwell, removed 
from the snares and temptations, Jibe din and 
bustle, of. an evil' and ajarripg world— the 
Lgeutly-breathing gale, scented with the 
.delicate odours of autumnal flowers, blende*! 
with the rich aroma of the wild thyme from 
the upland pastures — the deep hue .that 
overhangs the mountains of the distance — 
the unruffled placidity of the blue pellucid 

• This description refers more particularly to the' upper 
-parts of the Jake. 
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wave— the vineyards that clothe its banks, 
now ripening fast for the wine-press, with 
the cornfields slowly waving their yellowing 
harvest in the wind — the majesty of the 
neighbouring heights — the solemn stillness, 
as if you stood alone in the midst of creation, 
that reigns around — combine to impart to 
this delightful spot a character, almost more 
than earthly. 

"Oh ! *tis a scene that might conrey 
The tranced spirit quite away, 
Or steal the thoughts, or bid them roll 
More heavenly through th' absorbed soul : 
A scene it is, well-pleased the while, 
An angel n%ht behold and saute.' 1 

Nor could its attractions pass unnoticed 
before the tutored view of Emily. She had 
long held sweet and intimate communion 
with her unseen Parent through ' the works 
of his hands/ and she could not, even now, 
be indifferent to the beauties which invited 
her attention, though her eye was fading, 
and so soon to. close for ever on terrestrial 
objects. She felt a sacred and refined pleasure 
in looking on what had so frequently afforded 
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Iter grateful subject of meditation in days of 
health. To her indeed they were altered ; 
but it was only as bearing in them less 
of earth, and more of heaven. As she 
approached the confines of immortality, 
every thing that came from God seemed 
to have more of the Divine image in it, 
and drew her nearer and closer to Him 
from whom it emanated. She surveyed, 
in all, some proof of His power to save 
— some testimony of the love that had 
redeemed her. "Thou art ray deliverer/' 
she would exclaim at times with indescrib- 
able . animation ; " my rock, and my 
fortress: in Thee will I trust— * yea, I will 
trust and not be afraid ; for, though thou 
wast angry with me, thine anger is turned 
away, and thou comfortest me." 

On one occasion, after having enumerated 
with lively emotion, many of the unmerited 
kindnesses which had followed her, she 
said ; " I have been doubtful at intervals, 
whether I was in the body or out of it, so 
much has my mind risen above the materi 
world. How often have I here had 
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visitations from on high ! While gliding 
qver these serine waters, I have thought 
myself, as it were, borne away on {he wiqgs 
of thofte amiable spirits, who minister for 
{be heirs of salvation, and just on the 
threshold of the heavenly places. • Death 
had .lost his sting, and the grave was bereft 
of its victory. How tenderly does the 
Redeemer watch over bis flock 1 — He will 
feed them/' she continued with a peculiar 
emphasis, and the tear of gratitude started 
while she spoke : '' He will feed them in 
good pasture, and upon the high mountains 
of Israel sh^JI their fold be J 9 After a pause, 
she added, with a look of ineffable tran- 
quillity; u O when shall I cease to be a 
stranger here, and be at home with God !" 
Then, as if checking herself, she repeated 
two verses of a hymn, which, with a trivial 
variation, may be rendered in the la#gu$ge 
of one of our own singers in Israel : 

"But hush, my soul, por dare rapine ; 
Thf; time my God appoints is best : 
Whjle here, to dp His will, be mine— 
And His, to fix my hour of rest !" 

A t andther period she remarked : • " The 
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breefee, that now cools the fever of roy 
temples, reminds me of those g&ciotis influ* 
ences which refresh and exhilarate the 
dejected traveller, as he journeys towards hi* 
eternal home. Without them, indeed, he 
•would often feint, and be weary, and be 
tempted to cry out ; • Surely my judgment 
is passed over from my God !' But he hafc 
a promise, inviolably kept, that ' as his day 
is, so shall his strength be/ " 

If the revived for a little, however, it was 
only that she might be more quickly con- 
sumed in the sequel by the insidious foe 
that preyed upon her vitals. Like the aus- 
picious sun of morning enveloped, ere it 
had reached its noon, in the clouds and 
darkness df a sudden storm, the expectations 
of her friends drooped and withered befote 
they had opportunity to expand. Yet, 
whatever might have been the fond antici- 
pations of those who loved, her, arising 
possibly from their wishes rather than from 
any real ground of hope, for what we desire 
we are prone to believe, the lovely sufferer 
herself never looked for any other than a 
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fatal termination to her disorder. " If I am 
recovering, 91 she would say with an ex- 
pressive smile, "it is only for an instant, 
before I go hence and am no more seen/' 
Composed under every aspect of her malady , 
the meek serenity of her countenance in- 
variably exhibited the calm resignation of a 
heart, whose language was : * Let Patience 
have her perfect work/ 

One evening, while sitting* alone with 
her mother in the retreat which she . had 
frequented in other days, end to which she 
had now been taken by her particular request, 
wilting probably to bid it a -final farewell, she 
appeared anxious to recur to a . subject of 
deep but painful interest. Since that melan- 
choly * occurrence, which had blighted her 
dearest prospects, and fallen with a deadly 
chill upon her breast, she had seldom men- 
tioned any of the circumstances connected 
with it, or named him whom she -had so 
tenderly loved ; and in kind consideration 
for her grief, her sympathizing friends had 
cautiously avoided every allusion, - which 
could awaken distressing recollections. Yet, 
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Alphonzo was often, more than often, 
present to her thoughts : and she had once 
observed, that she felt a mournful pleasure 
in picturing to her imagination the scenes ot 
that disastrous night. 

Penetrating her desire, her mother relieved 
her by remarking, that it had been to them 
ail, cause of the most unfeigned gratitude, 
that she had been enabled to support her 
afflictions with such resigned acquiescence 
in the Divine appointment. " Yes," she 
replied, "so it has been also to myself. 
That awful event, which has made me sorrow, 
though not as others who have no hope, was 
one, for which, doubtless, I shall bless mv 
heavenly Father through eternity. It did, 
indeed, at the moment seem ordered by a 
most mysterious Providence; and I am 
afraid, and would wish to lie low or account 
of it before God, that my heart murmured 
and rebelled. But I have since" — here she 
threw her arms about her mother's neck, 
while they mutually wept — " I have since, 
my dearest mother, been under a tuition 
where I have learned jnot to repine. Did 

i 
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not my Redeemer suffer the contradiction of 
sinners ? Did he not endure the cross, de- 
posing the shame ? — All for me ! And shall 
I refuse to visit the shades of adversity with 
him, and to 'bear a part in his temptations? 
Dh no ! willingly would I go with hkn, if 
he would strengthen me for the conflict, t$ 
severer trials even -than these. My prayeis 
for Alphonzo were answered, although not 
precisely as a poor short-sighted creature 
might have considered best, nor perhaps 
agreeably to the suggestions of * this too 
devoted — this lacerated heart. But dedr 
youth '' — overpowered by her emotion she 
now sobbed aloud, and was for some minutes 
unable to proceed •— " Yes, deardst Al- 
phoftzo, . my supplications *on thy behalf 
were answered. I prayed that thou mightest 
be happy— happy, as I foddly deemed, in 
{the unworthy partner of thy choice-*aod 
«opn thou wast happy beyond all my hopes. 
Oh, it would indeed haVe been dear to me, 
to have walked in thy company a Httle longer 
r— a little longer to have taken sweet counsel 
with thee through the journey of life ! But 
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why should I have kept thee from the full 
enjoyment of blessedness, that I might travel 
less wearily through the vale of tears ? No, 
Oh no! I would not have detained thee for 
a thousand worlds, Nor would I, if a wish 
could do it, bring thee back again from thy 
heavenly rest. No, Alphonzo ; safely landed 
on that shore where the billows of affliction 
eease to swell, I shall go to thee ; but thou 
wilt not, nor would I that thou shouldst, 
teturn to me !' J 

Apprehensive that her agitation might be 
productive of some serious consequences, 
her mother now proposed that they should 
move homeward. She assented, and sup- 
ported by her parent's arm, slowly ap- 
proached the entrance of the arbour. The 
sun at the instant was dropping behind the 
distant mountain. Emily watched it awhile, 
It sunk — " My sun too is going down "— 
" to rise," added her mother, " in a happiefc 
world/' Without appearing to have noticed 
the observation, as if absorbed in her ow* 
thoughts, she continued : " Fair orb, I have 
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seen thee set with "— Alphonzo she would 
have added, but his name expired in a broken 
whisper on her lips. 

The lake still glowed with the effulgence 
of the departed sun, reflected from the 
clouds that liad collected on the Jura, as if 
anxious to retard his flight. It seemed a 
sheet of burnished gold, gently undulating 
in the western breeze. Her eye still hung 
fixed upon the scene; The landscape and 
its beauties were slowly retiring from her 
view. Still she gazed, until the lake bad 
lost its brightness, and the distant elbuds 
alone could have told you that day had ever 
been. She then repeated, and a tear 
dropped upon her hand as she proceeded, 
from time to time, some verses, of which 
the following may be considered, however 
dissimilar in other respects, a tolerably faith* 
ful ' translation. They were found in her 
4>ortfolio after Jier death, and recognised 
by her afflicted parent as those which she had 
beard on the last evening she had visited 
the woodland retreat with her dying child - 
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I. 

Soon thai! that sun a last enlivening raj 
Poor on die curtains of these darkening eyes : 
Nor more inkMrefiness to bless my way 
The fitful radiance of that wave shall rise I 

II. 

Once it was dear to trace thee through the west, 
Fair orb of light t when other gaze than mine 
Beheld thee linger on the mountain's crest. 
And dye these waters with thy crimson shine* . 

HI. 

But ah, 'tis gone! the soothing visiou *s fled, 
Nor I may' rest beneath its shade, and mourn: 
Joy, too, is wither** : Hope's last smile is dea4 
Like some poor llowret by the tempest torn. 

IV. 

Nor long 1 tarry! By.the hand of Grief, 
"The hapless victim of my virgin vow, 
Rent from the stem, I mil like yonder leaf, 
; Faded, and dropping- from its parent-bough. 

V. 

But yet. awhile, and these glad eyes shall see, 
O'er Death's dark night, a morn effulgent gleam : 
And He shall come with glory, who for me, 
M ysterkus ransom ! bade his li r e4>)ood stream. 
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VI. 

And now, my soul, withdraw from earthly care, 
To hold high converse with the world above : 
Unfading happiness .breathes (Sweeti y t here 
~ The bahhyllikttsom of redeeming lore. 

VII. 

Afld je> dejwsoenes/adieu ! -My thought* would stray, 
Did I permit them eta your charma'to dwell; 
But hatk ! some angel rests upon his way, 
And suiga. of. heaven--- jtod Imust go-*fare^eUl 

VIII. 

Once, then, again, &reweUi Tourseethhcg y«fce 
OnVthnes in gentleness hath reached my heart, - 
And/ kindly suasive, woeedit^'rejokfc »*-» 
But, now, for ever be H h ush edVrq r e part ! 

She ceased — but her eye remained im- 
moveable* It was turned towards 'the valley, 
and dwelt. fixed on the spot where Alphonzo 
had stopped and waved his, hand, as it 
proved, in final farewell. The wood, which 
he was then about to enter, still wore a 
mantle as brilliant and varied, as when he 
whom she mourned passed through its 
shades. Then it Was tinged ;by autumn, 
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and the year at. the present moment was 
also in its decline. But, twice twelve 
months had in the interval been numbered 
over the trees that formed it, and the flowers 
that embalmed its recesses with their sweets. 
For Emily, indeed, they had long since lost 
their charms, save when she gazed on them, 
tmd felt it dear to think, that while she hung 
over their drooping loveliness, for her also, 
■as for them; a spring would ere long return. 
But how infinitely more favoured was she 
than they ? True, to use her own ex- 
pression—- 

They had no eritnes to stain their natal day , 
They had no soul to dread a judgment day; 

but, if she had violated the law of her God, 
<and carried a vital principle in her bosom 
which was to be arraigned at his bar, she 
yet could raise her eyes beyond the gar- 
ments of her pollution, and anticipate her 
appearance at the Divine tribunal with un- 
ruffled serenity, and unwavering hope. For 
her a spring — but a spring of immortality — 
would return. Destined she was to see 
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corruption, and visit the dreary mansions of 
the grave; but, 

She bad a ray to light her through its gloom. 
And she a spirit to survive the tomb. 

Once again she threw her eye on all 
around; but there was a meaning in her 
look, which said—" we part, to meet no 
more."— In a last look, as it has been ele* 
gantly remarked, there is something affect- 
ing, on whatever object it is cast. For; the 
last of every thing reminds us of the last 
of life, the last day we shall spend on earth 
— the last look we shall fix upon terrestrial 
scenes — when we must turn from the 
beloved objects, whose society and sympathy 
have sweetened our cup of woe, and filled 
our span of time, to the loneliness of death, 
and the realities of eternity. — All this, and 
more, there was a voice which whispered in 
that look of Emily. But, if there was an 
anguish unutterable, there was also a 'joy 
unspeakable/ which soothed and mitigated 
the poignancy of her grief. Her sorrow was 
transient. If it was deep as the overflowing 
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waters, like them also it quickly passed 
away, and soon left, as before, a clear un- 
ruffled stream behind. The scene she gazed 
on, doubtless, was lovely, and had been in- 
woven with every thought of earthly felicity 
she had formed or entertained : but, if it 
was fair, it was evanescent ; and there was 
one beyond, infinitely more attractive, whose 
beauties would never fade. Thither she 
was. travelling ; and she was well aware her 
journey drew near its close. — rOnce more 
she looked on all around. But, now, her 
countenance had brightened — and saying to 
her mother : u Let us go !" she turned from 
it, for ever, with a smile. 

When they reached the house, the glooms 
of twilight were already thickening about 
them. The clouds in the distance grew 
• darker and lowering, and Nature seemed as 
conscious that an eye, which could relish 
her beauties, had taken a last view of the 
fairest, of her scenes. But, though the 
storm gathered over her, Emily was unusu- 
ally calm. Hope even you would have 
thought revisited her for a moment ; and 
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the bright hectic of her cheek bore for 
an instant the semblance of that glow of 
health and happiness which had so often 
tinged it, when she returned at evening from 
her works of mercy, or from the heavenly 
meditations which had occupied and re-, 
freshed her in the seclusion of her favourite 
shades. A composing draught, distilled by 
a mother's hand from the simples and thou- 
sand wild flowers which covered the hills 
and valleys, was administered to her, and 
she retired to rest, and sunk into a deep 
sleep/ more quiet than any she had enjoyed 
since the night preceding that which had 
withered her too fondly cherished hopes • 
But, if she awoke, it was to resignation and 
peace — the flush of health had fled from *her 
ch^ek for ever. 

From this time she rapidly declined ; and 
the increasing symptoms of decay, now 
only aggravated by each revolving hour, 
told her affectionate family that they would* 
at no very distant period, be separated from 
this object of their tender but unavailing 
poJjcitude, 
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But, if the arrival of that season which 
was to call her hence, was to them a sub- 
ject of the most mournful anticipation, it 
was one which excited in her bosom only 
emotions of gratitude and joy. Not, that 
Emily could not weep with. them that wept. 
No : she had a heart deeply susceptible, and 
tremblingly alive to the griefs of those around 
her ; but the ' hope, full of immortality/ 
absorbed every lower consideration. In the 
near prospect of the eternal state, she could 
cry with much of the sincerity, though not 
perhaps with all the exultation of the 
apostle—* O death, where is thy sting ? O 
grave, where is thy victory V " For . me," 
she said one morning, on awaking, as if 
from a dream, " the king of terrors has 
been, disarmed, and the bitterness of death 
is past. The garment of salvation, with* 
which my gracious Redeemer has clothed 
me, has covered all my pollution, and his 
cleansing blood has washed out all my siu." 
— To her therefore, the moment of disso- 
lution was only that: in wbich she wa& 
destined to bid a long and last adieu to 
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transgression and pain; and she could sur- 
vey it with an eye brightened by the sweet 
assurance, that, when she had reached the 
term of her earthly pilgrimage, she would be 
received into an everlasting habitation in that 
kingdom, ' wherein dwelleth righteousness 
and peace/ 

With a mind thus calmly stayed on God, 
it will not be surprising if we find her, as it 
were, overstepping the interval that sepa- 
rated her from his promised rest. What- 
ever she might be called to endure, she was 
conscious it could be but for a moment, and 
was not worthy to be compared 'with the 
glory that shall be revealed. Yet amidst all 
her sufferings, and they were occasionally ex- 
treme, her equanimity neverforsook her. The 
same patience, the same unmurmuring sub- 
mission, which had so eminently adorned her 
initiation in distress, were still strikingly 
characteristic of her deportment as she ap- 
proached the limit of her trials. " Is it not 
written/' she once exclaimed as the day 
was closing on her with peculiar solemnity, 
' that he shall sit as a refiner and purifier 
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of silver ? Ah ! he has indeed chosen me in 
the furnace of affliction. Yet; * Lord, not 
as I will, but as thou wilt!'" If the frailty 
of nature, however, might induce her in the 
morning to wish for the evening, or at 
evening to wish for the morning, the ever- 
lasting arms were underneath her ; . and the 
spirit only appeared to rise brighter from 
every shock its earthly dwelling received. 
Flesh and blood might desire an easy, as 
well as an abundant, entrance into the 
eternal kingdom ; and viewing the Divine 
procedure through the dark glass of our cir- 
cumscribed understandings, we might won- 
der it was not so, and be tempted to cry — 
" Why is it thus ?" But, if it be the Lord, he 
will ' do what seemeth him good !' For us it 
is, to bow the head in silence, and adore. 
An hour is hastening, and will ere long 
arrive, when we shall behold the mystery of 
providence, and the yet more wondrous 
mystery of grace, alike unfolded in all their 
parts. Then, doubtless, if not till then, 
shall we clearly comprehend the causes, 
which, inexplicable to mortality v^*^ 3sA% 

VOL. II. x. 
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our research, and Confess with grateful admi- 
ration, that the Judge of all the earth did 
indeed do Tight. 

The affections of 'the lovely sufferer were 
llowffxed undividedly on the things invisible. 
Her treasure was above, and there her heart 
was also. That heavenly country whither 
she was travelling, and which she hoped 
shortly to reach, occupied all her thoughts. 
She could look into eternity not only without 
alarm* but with serenity and peace ; for 
there dhe beheld her advocate with God, and 
an unfading inheritance awaiting her, as the 
bestowal of his love. Time and all its con- ' 
eerns were fast receding from her view* 
They had indeed long ceased to interest her, 
and she Coiild now bid them adieu without 
regret. From communion with her Re* 
deemer* she had derived these durable 
enjoyments, while die scenes with which, 
» a pilgrim, she was still necessarily 
conversant, only afforded gratifications that 
could not satisfy, and pleasures at whose 
root there toasa worm. Here she had found, 
by severe experience, that the sweetest wfc* 
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was Mill embittered by its thorn ; and she 
was glad she could now anticipate an early 
removal to a habitation*— a house not made 
with hands — where there would be no more 
aught that could molest or deceive. 

. A few days previous to that on which she 
put off the body, while her mother mw 
sitting beside her, during an interval of ease, 
she thus for the last time introduced the 
subject, which had so long lain near her 
heart: "Though sudden death 19 to be 
deprecated, yet come when it will, #r under 
whatever form, to the believer death is the 
messenger of love. Let the spirit have 
quitted its mortal abode, and all is well for 
ever. But even a Christian may be off hip 
guard ; nor should we forget those who re- 
main behind. Had it not pleased God to 
permit the servant who was nearest to Al- 
phonzo on that awful night, to catch those 
words which have been so sweet a balm to 
my bleeding wounds, I might have gone 
mourning to my grave. I .fraye ever siq<?e 
regarded it as the jpttrppsttjJAR $f $$gu&ye 
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mercy On my behalf." Here she paused to 
wipe her wetted cheek. After a little she 
continued : " Alplionzo, thy remembrance 1 
is still dear tome! could you see me now, 
you would with difficulty recognize your 
poor Emily in this emaciated form. But 
that is of little moment,* mother," she added 
with a smile, that turned to a tear as she 
spoke, — " when next we meet, we shall be 

• • • 

clothed with immortal youth. * He will 
beautify the meek with salvation/ May 
Alphonzo and I thus be beautified, and we 
shall not regret the absence of these poor 
fleshly adornments/' She then requested 
that she might be buried beside him : " For 
in life We were not divided, and let us not 
be disjoined in death. Let us sleep side by 
side : — then, when the last trumpet sounds, 
we shall hail together our release from the 
bondage of corruption, and arise together to 
be for ever with the Lord." 

At length dawned that sun, which was to 
decline oh her inanimate and pallid corse. 
She had had her allotted portion of trial, 
and her sorrows and sufferings were now 
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alike hastening to an everlasting close.— 
The night had passed in convulsions .which 
for a season deprived her of speech ; but 
her dying eyes, uplifted and fixed, as it 
seemed, on invisible realities, sufficiently 
indicated the feelings of her heart. . She had, 
however, yet to endure one short scene 
of temptation. It was the hour of darkness, 
and the last malicious effort of its power; 
but the accuser was not long permitted to 
rejoice over his expected prey. Though 
groaning under the weight of a frame so 
exhausted, that it was oftentimes subject of 
astonishment to the beholders, that life could 
retain its seat in so worn-out a tenement, 
her faith and hope, with the exception of a 
transient interval, had been firm in God, re* 
conciled to her in the death of his Son ; and 
she had frequently been enabled, in the exer- 
cise of these heavenly gifts, to contemplate 
her approaching dissolution with a delight, 
to use her own expression, no tongue could 
describe. Frequently, when she observed 
her friends melted to tears of sympathy 
beside her, the only condolence their distre 
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-would allow them to testify— for there is * 
Horror too big for utterance — she would &ay 
to them : ** Do not weep for me. My 
feffltotions are light, and but for a moment-** 
t&e prelude and earnest of eternal felicity. 
Dry your te&rs, my beloved friends ; and do 
aftt add to what I already feel, the pain of 
seeing you rhourning, as if you were going 
id lose me for ever. Y^t a little while, and 
We shall meet again, to separate no more/' 
With a mind thus supported, rfie now 
d#ew near the term of her short but bright 
fcareer. Her family stood collected round 
her bed, expecting, in mournful suspense, 
the struggle which was to deprive them of 
One, Whose voice had often animated them 
on the way, as her example had led them 
forward to fairer worlds. Suddenly, site 
tefcovefed the power of articulation : — it wa* 
fcoon, the usual season of her retirement. 
Aware that, ere the evening sacrifice could 
be offered, she would be in mansion* 
•where the voice of praise alone would be 
he£rd, she now requested them to unite 
'wtth her in one more solemn 4edk»tk>ft of 
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herself and them to. God. This done, in a 
manner so impressive and affecting as to 
draw tears from all, while many sobbed 
aloud, she closed her eyes, and seemed to 
B>nk into a quiet sleep. Not many minutes 
had elapsed, however, when lliey perceived 
signs of uneasiness in her countenance. 
Soon her lips quivered, and her whole 
frame became agitated almost to convulsion. 
The tears started, and ran in quick succession 
down her cheeks. She tried to speak, but 
her words dropped broken and unintelligible. 
~~lt was the final effort of the accuser to 
obscure the glorious prospects of a departing 
saint. "My God"— after a pause, she 
cried-*-" why hast thou forsaken me ? Wilt 
thou then, leave me to perish ? Wilt thou 
not guide me through the valley of the 
shadow of death ?** Stretching out her hand; 
as if seeking some one to help her—" Is 
there no hand to lead me, no right hand to 
uphold me ?" 

At this instant the venerable pastor en* 
tered, who bad so long and so tenderly borne 
her on his heart, Recognkiqg the weft- 

A 
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known step as he approached the bed, she 
opened her eyes, and welcomed him with a 
smile — but it was a smile more of agony 
than of joy. Unconsciously they all sunk 
upon their knees. The aged servant of 
Christ, soon himself to receive the crown, 
prayed. As his calm and fervent petitions 
ascended, the peace of God again gradually 
diffused itself over that pale and dying 
visage, which but just now was covered 
with the gloom of despondency ; and ere he 
concluded, it had resumed its wonted sere- 
nity. The cloud had dispersed, and the 
Sun of Righteousness once more shed heal- 
ing from his wings. If sin and sorrow 
found aught in her, they were no longer 
permitted to exercise her faith. The 
troubles of a vain and delusive world were 
left behind for ever. Hope seemed almost to be 
lost in sight, and the veil, that conceals the 
eternal inheritance from mortal vision, ap- 
peared to be withdrawn, while in the full 
assurance of exultation, she exclaimed : 
<c He has given his angels charge concerning 
me, and they are waiting to conduct me to 
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the presence of Him, who bought me with 
his blood. He is my refuge — and on Him 
only I rely. His love is stronger than 
death ; and though I pass through the 
waters, he will be with me, and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow me." 
. For some minutes she continued to speak 
to those about her, as if already on the way 
from earth to heaven. Then raising herself 
in the bed, strengthened we may presume, 
in an especial manner, for the closing scene, 
she called them to her one by one, as they 
wept around her, and blessed them, and 
gave them the kiss of peace.* In conclu- 
sion, addressing herself to them collectively, 
she uttered, in a clear and emphatic voice : 
" Persevere unto the end ; and may He, 
whose grace has supported me under all my 
afflictions, be your exceeding great reward !" 
Having thus delivered to them her dying 
charge, her ties to this world were dissolved : 
and her spirit appeared suddenly to hear the 
summons to unrobe. Then, gently laying 



* See note v. 
K 5 
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herself back hi the arms of one of her 
brothers, who, havingrecently obtained leave 
of absence, had returned to atteftd her 
during her last illness, and had placed him- 
self so as to support her, she lifted her feyes 
to heaven, and said : " I am going unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and 
your God/' This done, without a 
struggle or a sigh, she sweetly fell asleep in 
Jesus, and entered on that rest which shall 
never be interrupted more ! 



Sueti tvas the life of One of the fairest of 
the d&ogfcters of men — its tranquil tenour, 
its triumphant close. If few, who are 
doomed to the sufferings of a terrestrial 
pilgrimage, have -had deeper experience of 
Divine consolation, few have been called to 
teste of the bitterness of that ctip which was 
given her to drink. But there was One 
who watched over her. He had redeemed 
her with the price of his own sorrows ; and 
He *tood hy iier 4 iatthftrl unto death.* 
Through him, mote thah conqueror iq all 
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her trials, she was enabled even ia (be fiery 
furnace to rejoice, Him> «*s the object of her 
supreme attachment* it was her high aw to 
honour— walking worthy of his vocation, and 
winning others to the banner of bis lovgv Her 
soul, indeed, forgot not all his benefits. He 
had not implacably chicled with her, neither 
kept his anger for ever. He had forgiven 
her iniquities, and had healed, if not the dis- 
eases of the outward, those which are harder 
to be borne, of the inward man : — and could 
she be unmindful of the riches of that mercy, 
which had given her so good a hope beyond 
' the changes and chances ' which are our lot 
below ? No ; Emily had sat too long at the 
feet of Jesus, thus to have learned Christ. 
Her strength, she had been taught, ; was in 
humiliation at. the cross ; aqd thence she 
was ever desirous to derive the exemplar by 
which to regulate her deportment, as n 
daughter, a sister, and a disciple of her hea- 
venly Master. Her path through life had 
been a retired one. As she had associated 
but little with mankind, so there were few 
who had witnessed the angel-like humility 
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of her walk with God. Confined to a spot 
remote from observation, she had ripened in 
seclusion from the world. Her youth was 
indeed as the spring for loveliness ; and like 
the almond tree she blossomed betimes. 
With the sweetness of a lily blooming in 
the garden of the Lord, and unfolding its 
modest beauties beneath the culture of his 
paternal and protecting care, she had gra- 
dually, though almost unnoticed and un- 
known, been made meet for the inheritance 
of his presence, and prepared for a partici- 
pation in those pleasures which are at his 
right hand, pure and unalloyed, for ever- 
more* Thus, like a tree by the rivers of 
waters, she brought forth her fruit. Planted 
in the house of the Ix>rd, she flourished in 
the courts of God ; and with her affections 
disengaged from, though necessarily con- 
versant with, the things of time, she. gnew 
up an inhabitant of a better and a brighter 
scene. 



.■:.!•■. . .. 



CHAP. XV. 



" The sup already climbs the eastward hill, 

With promise of a pleasant day. Ah ! ere 

Or the soft bosom of the western wave 

He lean his head, how many a spirit, watchful 

Meanwhile or careless, will have winged its way 

To joys ineffable, or to the abodes 

Of horror and despair !" 



The fulness of the Divine counsel had at 
length come in, when its purpose relative 
to the. family, which has formed the prin- 
cipal subject of our narrative, was to be 
finally developed. 6 He who setteth the 
solitary in habitations, and maketh him 
families like a flock/ now saw it for his 
.glory, in dispensations indeed inscrutable to 
human eyes, to visit with trial those, whom 
he had so long followed, and whom he still 
attended, tho.ugh ' in a pillar of cloud/ 
with . his parental love. . Thqjr- c pleasant 
portion was soon to be left unto them deso? 
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' late/ Removed from their seat, and scat- 
tered to the ends of the earth, they were 
now to learn, in the depths of affliction, 
that God moves in a mysterious way ; 
'exalting one, and bringing down another/ 
as it seemeth good to him — for * he hath 
prepared his throne in the heavens* and his 
kingdom ruleth over all/ 

During our progress, we have traced some 
from thoughtlessness to the solicitude of a 
mind, awakened from the awful security of 
natural darkness, and anxiously enquiring 
after the way that leads to solid and lasting 
happiness. From that seriousness, which 
so well becomes the candidate for immor- 
tality — the being * whose breath is *in his 
nostrils,' and who is separated only by a 
step from irretrievable ruin — we have pur- 
sued them, until they were permitted to 
look up as * prisoners of hope, 4 and to re- 
joice in assurance of the glory to be revealed. 
Others again we have followed from the 
cradle to a premature grave. Cut down 
when the blossoms of fond anticipation were 
but juat beginning to expand, we ha ve *een 
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-youth and loveliness, like a flower when 
* the wind passeth over it/ faded and gone. — 
The brief and melancholy sequel now alone 
remains. Profitable though mournful, may 
we be led to consider in it the devastations 
jof time, levelling in his advance, with an 
unrelenting hand, ditinctions of rank and 
age : knocking alike at the portals of the 
palace, and the poor man's door :* calling 
-equally the infant a$ him who is 'full of days ;' 
-and summoning all to that dread tribunal 
where the various generations of mankind 
shall stand contemporaries, to hear pro- 
nounced that decision, pregnant with such 
-tremendous consequences, and from which 
there is no appeal. 

A few months previous to Emily's decease, 
fcei^father had already entered on his repose.f 
Like a shock of corn in his season, in a 
good old age Albert du Blesne was gathered 
to his people. Permitted to survey his off- 
spring arriving at maturity about him ; and, 

* Pallida mors aequo pukatpede pauperum taberaai, 
Regumque tunes.— Hon. Carta. Lib*, 1 6* 

t Stt not* w.. 
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ere his eyes grew dim, granted that privi- 
lege, than which none is dearer to a pious 
parent's breast, of beholding most of his 
beloved children obedient to his instructions, 
and walking in the society of that wisdom, 
4 whose ways are pleasantness, and whose 
paths are peace/ and not without hope as 
it regarded the others, he found at length 
his end approaching, and calmly prepared to 
meet it, as the welcome ^messenger that in- 
vited him to rest. Removed from the con- 
taminations of the world, and yet more in 
spirit than in the body, ' a stranger in the 
earth/ he had experienced, and in a manner 
which he had once as little desired as antici- 
pated, the benefit of the Divine disposal, . 
and, though often veiled from the reach of 
sense, the faithfulness of Him on whon* his 
care was cast. Frequently, when retiring 
to meditate in days when the c candle of 
God shined upon his head/ while looking 
on all around, and reflecting on the blessings 
with which a gracious Lord had encom- 
passed him, he would raise his eyes, over- 
flowing with gratitude, to heaven, and ex- 
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claim : " The lines have fallen to me in plea- 
sant places: I have indeed a goodly heritage." 

Haying been habitually accustomed to 
resign himself, with all he had, to God, 
and thus, through the many years, during 
"which he had walked with him, gently 
undoing the. knots which bound him to the 
things below, he now saw them about to be 
finally untied, without a pang. He was only 
exchanging a barren and dry wilderness 
where no water is, for the regions of heavenly 
unanimity and bliss, where are rivers of 
.pleasures, and inexhaustible springs of com- 
fort and delight. — Thus, after the vicissi- 
tudes of a protracted and chequered life, he 
was enabled to adopt the grateful language 
of the Psalmist : * Lord, thou hast dealt 
well with thy servant according unto thy 
word/ 

His death was in all respects peculiarly 
tranquil, and in happy accordance with those 
principles which he had so long professed, 
and which for so many years had vitally 
influenced his conversation in the world. 
The powers of nature sepmed to have gra T 



j 
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dually decayed. ' The silver cord was 
loosed, and the golden bowl broken ' almost 
imperceptibly ; and he sunk upon his pillow, 
fervently ejaculating: " Come, Lord Jesus V 
without an effort or a groan. Spared the 
anguish of seeing his beloved Emily expire, 
be had only a little preceded her in bidding 
farewell to all the untold anxieties incident 
to this state of trial. But as be approached 
bis desired haven, he could perceive the 
worm at the root of his beauteous gourd. 
His smile had charmed away the hours of 
her childhood, and had gladdened her riper 
years : and he now beheld her with himself, 
* waning to the tomb/ and died in the fuH 
expectation of a speedy re-union with her 
in that land, where the inhabitant shall no 
more say, * I am sick ' — where the blasts of 
adversity shall never again be felt— *and 
where 

" Adieus, and farewells, are a sound unknown.? 

Nor did Mrs. du Blesne long survive him. 
Attached to her husband by the ties of a 
tender affection, which had only acquired 
streugth by the lap6e of time, there appeared 
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to be a chord of sympathy between their 
Jives, which, if broken in one, would neces- 
sarily involve the dissolution of the other. 
They had matured beneath the same skies, 
-and the same suns were destined to set on 
their decline. They had descended together, 
like our exiled parents, when ( through Eden 
they took their solitary way, hand joined in 
hand/ into the vale of years ; and the angel, 
who drew the curtains of night around du 
Blesne, warned the companion of his days, 
that the evening^star bad already reached 
the horizon. 

Although it had been their prayer, that, 
as fhey had not been dissevered in life, they 
might not be divided in death ; yet, when 
they saw their child drooping so quickly, 
they were willing to be separated for a little 
season, that one of them at least might 
watch over her to the last, and close her 
beloved eyes. Nor did heaven frustrate the 
kind parental wish — Emily had had the benefit 
of a mother's intercessions, and counsel, even 
to her latest moments. Her child was at 
leugth laid unto her fathers : her husband too 
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had fallen asleep ; and, now, the hour of her 
own departure was expected, and drew nigh 
with hasty, .but with un alarming step. 

Of undissembled piety, agreeably to the 
Divine injunction, the partner of du Blesne 
had loved her husband, had loved her 
children. Chaste in her conversation, and 
putting on the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, to him she gave the homage 
of a willing obedience: these, she was 
ever studious, with many supplications 
for direction from above, and for 4 the dews 
of the Spirit/ to bring up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. In her day and 
generation, shining, not perhaps with a bgril- 
liant, but with clear and steady light, it had 
been her sincere endeavour habitually to 
conform herself to His example, who 'went 
about doing good/ Adorning the doctrine 
of God her Saviour, she confessed him before 
men, in the hope that he would not be 
ashamed of her humble name, when he 
should come in the glory of his Father. 
With little in her demeanour to attract 
attention, unassuming and unostentatious, 
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she might have been overlooked, as unworthy 
the notice of a supercilious mind ; but 
those, who were most intimately acquainted 
with her, knew best the beauty of her hidden 
life. As a pure majestic stream it was, 
rolling its waters calmly onward to the ocean 
of eternity. If the winds of affliction 
ruffled it for a moment, it was only to im- 
part to* it, afterwards, a tranquillity more 
striking and lovely. In the expressive 
language of Scripture, 4 her peace was as a 
river, and her righteousness as the waves of 
the sea/ Looking earnestly for a better 
country, and deeply sensible how precarious 
was her hold of time, she had laboured with 
all diligence to be ready at the first intima- 
tion, to arise and depart to her everlasting 
rest. Thu& to her, death was no unwelcome 
visitant ; and she now saw the ' King of 
terrors ' approaching, and went forth to meet 
him with a smile. 

For some years her health had been per- 
ceptibly declining; and even at the period 
of her husband's decease, the rapidly accu- 
mulating infirmities of age had greatly de- 
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bilitated her frame. Scarcely able to attend 
her child to the grave, while wistfully 
gazing on the bier which contained the 
beloved remains, as it slowly descended 
from her sight, she was heard to say: 
" Farewell, Emily ! but only for a little. 
Thou art gone from me ; but thy bereaved 
mother will not tarry long behind/' 

Not many months after, she found ' the 
judge at the door/ But she was not un- 
prepared to open to him ; and when ' there 
was a cry made,' it only sounded in her ears 
as the cheerful voice of the bridegroom, in* 
viting her to enter into the joy of her Lord. 
Thither had ascended some who once were 
dear, and whose remembrance she fondly 
cherished : and she was now going to rejoin 
them. — Her last words were: "I have 
waited for thy salvation, O Lord/' — To 
mark the spot where she reposes, a modest 
memorial stands ; and the eye of the pensive 
wanderer may still trace this affecting and 
instructive epitaph : 

Passant, qui viens error en ce lieu solitaire, 
Arrete: ce terrefa n>4 pan un jol vyjgahe. 
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Cet ombrage est sacrl. Aux bases du matin 

II se plaint et gemit en murmure incertain . 

La les restes glaces d*un enfant de himiere, 

Loan des lis et des pleurs, dorment en la poussiere. 

Sa bouche en expirant fit entendre ces mots : 

" En ta croix, cher Sauveur, je trouve mon repos P * 

Of the other actors in the scenes we have 
attempted to delineate, the tale is simply 
told. The eldest surviving son of du Blesne 
bad not long returned with his brothers to 
join their respective regiments after the 
decease of their mother and sister, when he 
fell under the displeasure of his superior 
officer, a marshal in the service of France* 
The cause was never fully ascertained ; but 
the allegation was generally supposed to 
have been fictitious, as the affair was not 



* Stranger 1 whoe'er thou art, whose steps* may stray, 
Thoughtless or sad, this solitary way, 
Pause here a moment : no unhallowed ground 
Is that thy wanderings of this hour have found. 
These shades are sacred. Where yon rising gales 
Tell in low murmurs their funereal tales. 
Far from each care that once her bosom heaved* 
And blest beyond what ever heart conceived* 
A christian sleeps — her last full hope confest : 
"In thee, dear Saviour, and thy cross,-! rest!" 
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permitted to undergo a public investigation. 
Thus, forau imputed offence, was this gallant 
soldier thrown into prison, where he lan- 
guished until a broken heart put a period to 
his sorrows. His indignant spirit could not 
brook the disgrace; and though a friend, 
who was allowed to visit him in his dying 
moments, bore testimony to the forgiving 
disposition he manifested, he gradually pined 
till- nature sunk ufcder the pressure. But 
let us not condemn. Though wounded 
pride may have hurried him immaturely to 
his grave, who is there who would not have 
felt under similar circumstances ? His 
property, the residue of the estates, which 
his father had preserved amidst the ruin of 
his country, was seized on and appropriated 
to the enriching of his accuser ; and the 
family mansion, which for so many ages had 
witnessed the happiness and hospitality of 
the du Blesnes, was levelled with the 
ground — and now tradition only informs the 
enquiring traveller where it stood. Tbe 
trees, which had so long grown unmolested 
about it, were felled and sold, and at present 
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scarce a vestige remains of the former beauty 
of the glen. — Silent and solitary, with the 
voice of joy and the voice of gladness re- 
sounding in it no more, it seems left as a 
lasting, but sad, memento of the transitory 
nature of all earthly expectations, and the 
instability of sublunary things. Thousands,' 
whose hearts once beat lightly amidst its 
pleasant places, are now laid in the dreari- 
ness and stillness of the grave. They were 
— buoyant with youth, elate with anticipa- 
tion, and animatedKby hope: they were — 
but where are they ? Gone, gone, gone; 
beyond the fellowship of sense and time : 
gone, to be judged in tighfteotisriess : gone, 
and their place shall know themtio more for 
ever! • 

Involved in the destruction of the eldest 
was the youngest brother- Havwig warmly 
espoused the cause of his injured kinsman^ 
and trtade use of some unguarded exprtoi 
sions relative to the conduct Of his enemies,' 
he was put under arrest, and- eventually 
committed to one of those horrible dungretftis? 
where so many lingered, during the diffei 

VOL. II. l 
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4 reigns of terror/ the^ wretched victims of 
cruelty and despair. From this he found 
means to get a letter conveyed to his sisters, 
informing them of his situation, and in treat- 
ing them, as he was meditating his escape, 
which he hoped to be able to effectuate, to 
provide some place of secrecy for him, where 
he might elude the vigilance of his pursuers. 
This, though not without its , threatening 
consequences to themselves, they gladly 
undertook ; but their little labour of love 
was needless. — The unfortunate writer was 
never heard of afterwards. 

Adolphus, Albert's second son, was, not 
long subsequent to the melancholy fate of 
his brothers, killed in action. He was com- 
manded to attack a strongly intrenched post. 
Destruction was inevitable, and it was even 
whispered that he had been singled out on 
that account ; but he scorned to list a stigma 
attach itself to the character of a du Blesne, 
and he determined at every hazard to obey. 
Having asked and obtained permission to 
cheose his men, he selected a brigade of 
Swiss, whom he had often proved in the hour 
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of danger. With these he pressed forward 
sword in hand ; and while leading the charge, 
and encouraging his brave band, with the 
words on his lips, " Remember Switzerland*' 
— he received a rifle ball in his side. Taking 
an inward direction, it attained a vital part; 
and the intrepid youth was carried insensible 
off the field. In this state he lay for a con- 
siderable time ; nor did he ever speak again, 
except to compassionate the desolate situa- 
tion of his sisters. As he fetched the last 
deep groan, that dissevered the spirit from 
its mortal tenement, he exclaimed : " My 
poor sisters \' y — then, falling back into the 
arms of his faithful servant, who had fol- 
lowed him from his father's, and had been 
his companion on many a trying day, he 
expired. Like the good Josiah of old, he 
died in war ; but there is every consolatory 
hope, that, with that pious king, he too was 
4 gathered to his grave in pe&ce/ He was 
of a most amiable disposition, and bore 
much of the reproach of Him, who was 
4 separate from sinners/ often reproving his 
thoughtless comrades, who * wondered that j 

lS m 
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he would not run with them to the same ex-, 
cess of riot^. As he had lived beloved, so 
be fell lamented ^yen, by many who were; 
incapable of appreciating, and unwilling to 
imitate, his yirtues. 

Thus were the daughters of an exemplary 
couple left withpyt an earthly • protector. 
My^eriQUs r often, is the, jc<?i)duct of Ptovi- 
deuce, relative to the' people of itp care. 
Tljey are led by a way thflt they know not, 
and guided by an unseen, frequently by a 
dubious, hand. Yet are they still travelling 
op ward, still drawing ne^er . the qitypf habi- 
tatipn, pnd their etprpal home. If they 
meet with difficulties on their way*-*and, 
doubt aq$ darkness will occasionally enve- 
lope the steps qf the pilgrim whose eye is 
heavenward-r^they need not be. dismayed. 
They ; haye^ a Friend 4 who will be with » 
theip, $nd will keep thepi in all places 
whither they go/ He will giye his angels 
charge concerning them, ; to cqmpass their 
path, ^nd encamp about their bed; X)ej)re^ 
sed and; ff?i©P| e 4 ^beyoaay ,be> for a B&mn :> 
butf tirelyl they l#ye nothlRg to ^pmtemd; 

f l x 
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Are they groaning and ftmking under their 
dross V-*»Do they not bear < if with Jesus ? 
Are they wear'red, ahd wdl M^fa tempted 
utterly to despair !— ts th^fe' ti&t r repose 
provide*} ? Is his ear heavy, that it c&nnot 
hear ? Or his arm shortened, that it cannot 
save? No, no J The mother may forget 
her helpless 4>abe ; but they will be had in 
remembrance, till they are finally beyond 
the reach of all that can harass, or alarm ! 

Until the alienation of their brother's 
estates, they had continued to reside in the 
mansion of their forefathers, changed indeed 
from what it had been to them in their earlier 
and happier days, yet still affording them 
' a shadow from the heat, and a biding place 
from the storm/ But, now, they were to 
go fatherless, bereaved and destitute, oti the 
world.- Oh! under such -a ' complication of 
distress — driven on the threatening ocean of 
life, like the ship un helmed upon tempes- 
tuous seas — without an eye to pity,' or a 
hand to deliver — what must not have been 
the agonizing feelings of ttaeir hearts I * 

But there is ' a Father of the fatherless,* 
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as welj as a 'husband of the widow/ With 
this assurance, we know, that ' bread will 
be given them, while their waters shall be 
sure V- that * they will be hid in the secret 
of Jehovah's presence from the pride of 
man, and kept secretly in his pavilion from 
the strife of tongues/ And the hour will 
ere long arrive, yea, now is, when c the cry 
of the orphan shall cease, and sorrowing 
and sighing be for ever done away !' Then, 
4 they shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, neither shall the sun light on 
them, nor any heat; for the Lamb, who 
is in the midst of the throne, shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters, and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes/ — - It 
was rumoured, indeed, and generally cre- 
dited, that Major and Mrs. Villaret, the 
pious friends of their parents, had received 
them under their roof, and adopted them as 
their own children. As they had removed, 
however, on the death of Mrs. du Blesne, 
to a distant part of Switzerland, this was 
never exactly ascertained. 
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We have.now only to follow a little farther 
in the path of affliction tbe unhappy farther of 
Alphonzo. De Mertenburg beheld his son, 
the sole heir of the honours and fortunes of 
his house, laid in his dreary resting place ; 
'nor did he betray any sign of emotion, which 
would have led you to conclude that he saw 
his child — his last hope, committed to the 
grave. His eye wept not : his breast mani- 
fested no symptom of regret. He gazed on 
the funereal pomp — c the sad solemnities of 
death # — as if unconscious of, and uninte- 
rested in, the mournful event, which had 
given occasion for their display. — Reason 
had forsaken her seat in the bosom of de 
Mertenburg. Misfortune met him with too 
wild an aspect, and his brain was unable to 
resist the shock. — Henceforth he became a 
wanderfer. Far from the haunts of men, he 
seemed to seek in the loneliness of rocks 
and deserts some relief for a spirit that agi- 
tated him night and day. Like a tower, 
magnificent in solitude and ruin, and beat by 
the desolating winds of heaven, he dwelt 
uncheered, unsheltered, and alone. 
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" Friendship for him had not a balm to shed; 
Home was no more a refuge to his head.'' 

Ofteu in the silence of the night, would 
he stray along the battlements of hia castle 
talking to himself. Often, the evening- 
traveller, detained on his way, would espy 
. on the hill ' the melancholy chief/ and 
hurry onward with a trembling step. At 
times, he would burst into a strange deli- 
cious laugh, that would have frozen your 
heart with horror; then cease with a sudden 
frightful shriek. Again as if speaking to his 
son, he would allude to family arrangements 
— but hastily checking himself, he would 
cry : " No ; I dream, I dream/* At in- 
tervals, he was observed as if in supplication, 
with his eyes uplifted; and anon, while 
pacing alone the antique chambers of his 
dwelling, he was. heard to exclaim : " The 
torrent ; the torrent ; save him ; save him ;" 
but he was never after known to utter the 
name of Alphonzo, or to visit the spot 
where he reposed in death. 

At length) the domestics, who had missed 
him for a considerable time, going in search 
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of their poor master, and sorrowing i ft the 
thought that they might A see his face no 
facre* - discovered him on the summit of a 
distant hil), which he had frequented in other 
days. Hie was kneeling on a rude altar, 
which it was conjectured he : had erected 
for himself, of loose stones overlaid with sods. 
His hands were clasped as if in the act of 
prayer \ and his eyes were turned towards 
the east, and fixed apparently on the sun 
rising in unclouded majesty at the moment. 
The little volume which Emily had given to 
Alphonzo on the evening of- their last inter- 
view, and which the youth still grasped in 
his expiring moments, was lying open before 
him, as if he had been engaged in the de- 
votions of his better hours. At first they 
supposed he was worshipping, and were " 
unwilling to disturb him ; but looking at 
him stedfastly, and perceiving no signs of 
animation, they approached him, and found 
the vital spark extinct. His muscles were 
indurated ; and he still retained the posture 
of life, though the spirit appeared long to 
have quitted its desolate abode. His coun- 
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tenance had resumed much of that digni6ed 
composure, which had characterized his 
former years; and while they beheld the 
pale visage, imagination would have traced 
a something depicted in it, which seemed to 
say to them : c < Weep not for me !" 

They brought him home ; and on the 
morrow, as the last gleam of day-light was 
vanishing in the west, with the tribute of a 
few unaffected tears, buried him in the 
sepulchre of his fathers^ 



FINIS. 



N OT E S 



Note a — (The contaminating circles of the 

soldiery of France). 

It fell to the lot of the author of this ' Tale/ 
during one of his pedestrian excursions to the 
Alps, to be overtaken by a mountaineer, who had 
fought the battles of Buonaparte. On the restor- 
ation of the Bourbons he had received his dis- 
cbarge, and was now going to revisit the wilds 
of his nativity. Desirous of witnessing the scene 
of his meeting with his aged parents, and the 
brothers and sisters he had left behind, I kept 
company with him, musing on ' The Switzer's 
Return', until he gained the spot which fancy 
represented so dear to him. The village where 
he was about to rest after his wanderings was 
sweetly situated, and though surrounded by 
bleak and inaccessible mountains, and exposed 
in winter to many a tempestuous blast, it seemed 
on that occasion to smile as in welcome of hi* 
arrival. 
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Descending a little hill, which had hid his 
cottage from our view, he espied his mother, 
who was at work in her garden. But, how 
much was I affected by the indifference with 
which he saluted her! Preserved amidst so 
many dangers, and permitted after so long an 
absence, to revisit in peace the country of his 
birth: granted, too, the unanticipated privilege 
of knowing, ere yet he had reached his home, 
that one at least of his parents was still in the 
land of the living, (for, if I recollect aright, he 
told me that there had been no mutual commu- 
nications between himself and his family for six 
years), I had hoped to see him run up to her, and 
embrace her with all the warmth of filial tender- 
ness. But, alas ! the frivolity of the Frenchman, 
the sangfroid of the Revolutionist, and a wish 
to be considered the man of fashion^ were too 
conspicuous in all his deportment. 

This incident, trivial perhaps in itself, could 
not but awaken many painful reflections. 



Note b— (Torn from her embraces.) 

The author once met a poor womfin, the wife 
of a soldier, carrying an infant in its tfradle up 
one of the most difficult passes of the Alps. She 
placed the cradle, with the infant secured in it, op 
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berbbeodv and* thus* winded up the path, solitary, 
unassisted,: and almost, as it seemed, broken- 
hearted;' > How much it grieved us to see her 1 — 
She informed us that her husband had long been 
away from her— doubtful, perhaps, whether he 
would ever return! Ob, if kings and princes 
would but reflect on the misery their ambition en- 
tails on so many thousands of their unhappy sub- 
jects, would they not cease to ' learn war, and beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
intopruning-hooks.' ? But, alas ! ' the god of this 
Vorld' rules, but too generally, in the councils of 
4 the kingdoms of the earth/ 



Note e — (Whose face they were soon to 

see no more.) 

The writer had occasion to know a striking in- 
stance of the detestation in which the French were 
held in Switzerland. But while he pourtrays the 
gloomy part of the picture, he would not over- 
look its brighter and more pleasing shades. 

A Genevese lady, who had seen thousands torn 
from the arms of their wives and families by the 
conscription, made an effigy of Buonaparte, and 
a tomb of corresponding dimensions, both of 
very curious workmanship. These she kept be- 

• • — 

side her as a sacred deposit, with the intention^ 
* bringing them forth to the people*, and dii 
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• 

ing them in triumph after his death. In ponder- 
ing these memorials of her hatred, as she has 
frequently declared to me, so awfully would the 
malice of her heart be excited, that she could 
have feasted her eyes with the torments of the 
unhappy being, in anticipation of whose decease 
they had been constructed. But, the hour was 
approaching, when the lion was to become a 
lamb, and when even a mind, so inveterate in evil, 
was to ' put away all wrath', and to intercede for 
this very man, whom she had once regarded with 
so demon-like an abhorrence. . 

Prevailed upon by the entreaties of her daugh- 
ter, a young woman of eminent ,piety, to ac- 
company her to a place where the Gospel was 
proclaimed as the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth, she beard the word, 
and it found in her bosom a sail prepared by 
grace to bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 
After many conflicts with flesh and blood, she at 
length avowed herself a disciple of Jesus— of him 
who was ' meek and lowly of heart'; and, desirous 
of giving proof of her sincerity * or rather as the 
natural effect of tbat Spirit of purification which 
she had received, she took her c curious art? and 
books,' the effigy and tomb, to. the. house of him* 
who had been the minister of God. tg her foe 
good, and related the circumstances connected 
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with their formation. She then said : " Blessed be 
God, I have now learned other things. Poor 
wretch ! for such he is, I pity, and pray for him ; 
and in testimony of my change of feeling to- 
wards him, I have brought these monuments of 
my malice, and I here, in presence of you all, 
commit them to the flames." 

While we beheld them consuming, could we 
help lifting up our souls in gratitude to that 
Lord, who had thus made so signal a display of 
his forbearance, and at the age of sixty-one 
called this his ransomed one to the knowledge of 
himself, and taught her that old things were to be 
done away. To this lady, I have frequently 
listened with thankful astonishment, and mingled 
my tears with her's, while she spoke of that 
mercy, which had ' endured her with so much 
long-suffering' — which, for sixty-one years, as she 
emphatically said, had borne with her rebellion* 
Glory be to him, who thus ' passeth by the ini- 
quity of the remnant of his heritage !' 



Note d — (Thus were to be gratified the 
insatiable desires of a monster.) 

The introduction to this narrative was written 
just about the period of the death of the un- 
happy wretch, whose conduct forms its m 



f 
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striking feature. His crime*, indeed* wttte al* 
most without ai parallel, and tbe blood of million* 
crietb from the gore-stained field, from prisons; 
and from dungeons, against him. Yet, 4be 
writer of this note ban affirm with truth, tb*t he 
was deeply affected, when the tidings arrived 
that Buonaparte was no more. He thought of 
the height from which he bad been hurled— the 
oceans of blood through which he had waded to 
a throne — the nature of his departure, as related 
by an eye-witness, full of pride and moroseness; 
as long as sense and feeling remainecU«-abov4 
all, that awful tribunal whither he was gone to 
render up his account — and he was compelled to 
exclaim : c How wonderful are thy judgments, 
O Lord, and thy ways past finding out!* 

Applicable, and j ust, as would be the sublimely 
fearful and indignant taunt of the prophet: « How 
hath the oppressor ceased! He who smote the 
people in. wrath with a continual stroke, he that 
ruled the nations in anger, is persecuted , and 
none hindereth. The whole. earth is at rest and 
is quie,t ; they break forth into singing. Hell from 
beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy 
coming ; it stirrethi up the dead for thee, even 
all the chief ones of the earth ; it hath raised up 
from their thrones All the kings of the nations.. 
All they shall speak and say unto thee; Art thbu 
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aisa become weak as we? art thou become like 

unto as? Thy pomp js brought dawn to tbe 

• 

grove* and tbe noise of thy viols: the worm is 
spread under thee,, and the worms cover thee. 
How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son 
of the morning ! how art thou cut down to the 
ground, which didst weaken the nations! For 
thou hast said in thine heart, I. will ascend into 
heaven, I will exalt my throne above tbe stars of 
God, I will be like the most High. Yet thou 
shalt be brought down to hell, to the sides of the 
pit. They, that see thee, shall narrowly look 
upon thee, and consider thee, saying, Is this the 
man that made the earth to tremble, that did shake 
kingdoms ; that made the world as a wilderness, 
and destroyed the cities thereof; that opened not 
the house of his prisoners? All the kings of the 
nations, even all of them, lie in glory, every one 
in his own house : but thou art cast out of thy 
grave like an abominable branch ; as a carcase 
trodden under foot. Thou shalt not be joined 
with them in burial, because thou hast destroyed 
thy land, and slain thy people.'— Just and appli- 
cable as all this would be, yet, were it not to hold 
him up as ' a beacon on the road to fame,' far 
should it be from the writer of these lines to notice 
bim, or to triumph over an enemy bumbled, and 
now for ever beyond our reach ! He is gone — and , 
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gladly would I bury his iniquities with him in the 
oblivion of death, and say with the poet : 

" Let the yoke of his crimes be unheard in the grave!" 



Note e — 

(O Lore of Empire ! For what deeds unblest, 
Won't thy curst sway prepare the human breast ?) 

On this subject the story of the unhappy, but, 
as far as we can judge, the once-ingenuous, Ha- 
zael is familiar to us all. ' What ! Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this great thing?' would 
seem to have been spoken in the sincerity of bis 
heart: and yet, scarcely had the unfortunate 
youth withdrawn from the presence of Elisha; 
when he murdered his master. And, no doubt, 
he subsequently fulfilled all the horrors of the 
prophetic declaration Surely, ' lead us not into 
temptation' came from the lips of One, who 
* knew what was in man V 



Note /—(Pursued by danger from the 
dissolving snow, or the detached rock.) 

The devastations of the Avalanche are some- 
times truly mournful. The author has seen the 
wasted tracks of these messengers of desolation, 
where there was, as it were, a highway formed 
through the centre of the forest that would have 
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impeded their progress. The trees were torn up, 
and shivered, and not a vestige of vegetation re- 
mained. 

At particular seasons of the year it is extremely 
dangerous to pass in their vicinity. In the spring 
of 1818, there were two English families upon 
the route of the Simplon, when they were alarm- 
ed by a tremendous roar announcing the de- 
scent of an Avalanche. The post-boy of the 
hinder carriage, percei-.ing it was in front, in- 
stantly drew up, while the more advanced party 
pushed forward with all speed, and had just 
attained a place of safety, as the rolling volume* 
graaed the outer extremity of the wheel of their 
vehicle. What an awful moment ! It required 
thirty men, and occupied them for four hours, to 
dig an opening through it, wide enough for a 
carriage to pass. 

* It is generally supposed that the Avalanche slides : this, 
however, is a mistake. The mass of snow, which composes 
it, first disengages itself at the upper extremity from that of 
which it previously formed a part, and then slowly recedes, 
rolling like a snow-ball, and gradually increasing in size and 
velocity, until it reaches the bottom of the valley below. 

The author once unconsciously came upon one hi its in* 
cipient state, and before he was well aware of the danger 
that might attend his delay, had a most favourable opportu- 
nity for examining the progress of this destructive pheno- 
menon. 
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, The write* was once in imminent danger from 
a falling mass of rock. My companions kn& I 
bad seated ourselves about midway up the ac- 
clivity bf a high mountain, at whose summit we 
bad been, and- were reposing, tranquilly enjoys 
ing the' prospect, when our attention' was suddenly 
attracted by a loud noise above us. Turning 
our eyes simultaneously to the spot whence the 
Sound 1 proceeded, we perceived an immense 
stone hurrying towards 4s with fearfully accele- 
rating velocity. Uncertain of the direction it 
might take, we ran different ways. Less fortu- 
nate than the others in escaping from the destruc- 
tion that menaced us, I was not above three 
yards out of the line of its descent, when it 
bounded past with frightful rapidity. How 
grateful should we be for unseen protection ! ' In 
the midst of life we are' indeed « in death/ 



Note g — (Come nigh their dwelling.) 

As a pleasing contrast to this lamentable in- 
sensibility — an insensibility, it is true, which 
gave place in the sequel to feelings widely 
different — the author will perhaps be pardoned 
for relating the following anecdote, which his 
readers will, possibly, coincide with him in con- 
sidering as not unworthy of a place in his 
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volume. We shall designate our little narrative 
by the title of 

* Wyt Alpine #trato&ern> GUL" 

A pretty looking girl, about fifteen years of age, 
had climbed with us the steep ascent, that leads 
from the valley of Chamounix to the Montan- 
vert. ' In hopes of obtaining a few sous, she had 
gathered some wild strawberries, which grow in 
abundance on the sides of the mountains, and 
now offered them to us as & refreshment after our 
fatigue. Feeling a more than ordinary interest 
in our little companion from the superior intelli- 
gence her countenance indicated, and from the 
peculiar artlessness and suavity of her manners, 
we were drawn, perhaps, with a more than usual 
degree of warmth and affection, to endeavour to 
guide her feet in the ways of righteousness and 
truth. Accordingly, we entered into conversa* 
tion with her, and giving it gradually a serious' 
turn, not to alarm her prejudices, or awaken' 
incautiously the still-latent sentiments of that ani- 
mosity inherent in the unregenerate heart, we 
were agreeably surprised in finding a mind open 
to conviction, and already deeply impressed with 
the instability of all things human. My fellow- 
traveller asking her, if she ever thought of Eter- 
nity.—" Ah! Sir," she replied with affeoting, sim- 
plicity ; " how can I dwell amidst such frightful 
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rocks, which threaten to crush me every mo- 
ment, and not think of Eternity ?" 

Anxious to receive further instruction in 'the 
things belonging to her peace,' she came to visit 
us, by appointment, at the hotel on the following 
morning, accompanied by a, play mate, who, she 
was willing, should participate in whatever ad- 
vantages were to be derived from our acquaint* 
ance. My friend, taking his little volume from 
his pocket, read to her some verses of the third 
chapter of John. Astonished at what she heard, 
for she appears to have had little or no know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, she insensibly drew near 
him, and, with a naiveti truly touching, put>er 
hand on bis shoulder, and leaned forward, look* 
ing intently at the book, to assure herself, that 
what he told her was actually there. As he ex- 
plained the solemn asseveration of our Lord: 
« Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God :' 
the tear trembled in her eye,* and a new world 
seemed to open before her. The importance of 
vital religion, and a consciousness of her own 
want of it, appeared almost to overwhelm her. 

We were thankful for having it in our power to 



• One of them wept— but I cannot positive! y affirm which : 
bath of them, however, were much affected 
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leave with her a Testament, which she received 
with demonstrations of unfeigned joy. . May the 
great Shepherd of the sheep accompany it with 
his blessing ; and may she be found hereafter, if 
k be but, among the lambs of his fold ! 



Note h — (Still rules with a melancholy 

sway). 

On one of the author's excursions to the higher 
cantons, the following affecting story was related 
to him ; and as it may serve to illustrate this 
mournful assertion, he cannot prevail upon him- 
self to withhold it from his readers. . 

In a village, sweetly situated at the foot of the 
lofty mountains, which gird the course of the 
Upper Rhone, lived a poor, but pious man. De- 
sirous of ' bringing up bis children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord', he regularly as- 
sembled his family at the close of the day, and 
read a chapter of the Bible to them, making oc- 
casionally such simple remarks as he was able, 
and as he thought most likely, under the Divine 
blessing, to awaken their attention. 

After a season, however, one of his daughters, 
who had- now attained to years of maturity, be- 
gan to express her disapprobation of this prac- 
tice, which we would imagine so becoming the 
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character of an aged pilgrim, who felt that the 
best, perhaps the only, legacy he could bequeath 
his children, was the remembrance of a faftber, 
who had * walked with God 9 — rand, finally, she 
refused to attend his humble worship. Astonish- 
ed and distressed at her behaviour, the good old 
man expostulated with her, with the utmost ten- 
derness, and with many tears, endeavouring to 
recall her to a sense of the duty she owed alike 
to God and him — but in vain. She refused to 
listen to his entreaties, and turned a deaf ear to 
his warnings, and now frequently absented her- 
self from the house. 

On enquiry, it was found that a young man, a 
bigoted catholic was paying iris.addxesses to her, 
and that he had been sedulously poisoning her 
mind with ,the evil principles of popery. And the 
fruits were manifest. More willing, to imbibe 
the erroneous tenets of her admirer, than the 
pious instructions of her parents, and gradually 
becoming a true disciple of a church which 
passes over justice "and judgment and faith, to 
tithe mint, anice, and cummin, and perform a 
thousand vain superstitions, she set filial duty Ht 
defiance, and ceased, even outwardly, to honour 
the authors of her being. 

. In process of time, she became the wife of tbi» 
enemy of her Maker, and sworn foe pf the reli- 
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gion, for which her simple and honest ancestors 
had bled. This was the concluding blow to the 
peace of her unhappy father. His death-war- 
rant was now signed. His food was tears, and 
he went mourning all the day long. Insensibly, 
he ceased to feel interested in the things about 
him. His little farm was neglected ; and his 
diminished flock wandered without the watchful 
superintendence of its master's eye. His ties to 
life seemed to be dissolved, and he often spoke of 
the quiet repose of the grave as a welcome de- 
liverance from a world, which for him had lost 
all its attractions. His griefs, however, were des- 
tined to be of short duration; and he was soon to 
be called to a scene, where pain and suffering 
and sighing shall flee away, exemplifying in sad 
memorial the truth of that beautiful couplet : 
" The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown." 

He had left the house, and gone to a court- 
yard, which had only one outlet, to give his cow 
her fodder for the night, when, in a moment, the 
adjacent level was deluged, and the waters burst 
into the area with irresistible violence. His ter- 
rified family called to him ; but whether from his 
desponding state of mind, as it. was generally 
supposed, he was unconscious of his danger, or , 
whether he was unable to extricate himself is 

VOL. II. M 
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uncertain : but when the inundation had subsided, 
he was discovered lifeless beside the poor animal 
be bad been feeding, and which bad itself shared 
in its owner's unhappy fate. 

The foregoing circumstances were related to the 
writer by one of his daughters, a very interesting 
young woman, and in every respect a contrast to 
her sister, who had thus brought the grey hairs 
of a fond father with sorrow to the grave. 



Note i — (Notes of thanksgiving.) 

For the gratification of our readers, we shall 
here present them with a morning and an even* 
ing hymn in French. They are selected from 
the only tolerable collection in that tongue, and 
are generally considered a fair specimen of 
French psalmodic poetry. For the benefit of 
any who may not be intimately conversant with 
the original language, we have attempted to 
clothe them in an English dress. 

CANTIQUE DU MATIN. 
I. 

Brillante 6toile du matin, 
Amene-nous un jour serein— 
tJn jour de paix, de grace ! 
Comme tine Aurore, dans nos cceurs 
Darde ta divine splendour, 
JSt ta douce efficaee* 
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' II. 

Agneau, Flambeau de ma Tie! 

Je te prie, 

Vienseclaire 

JToui mes pas, par ta lumiere* 

(translation.) 

MORNING HYMN. 

I. 

Bright morning star, of gentle sway, 
Serene in peace, and love ; 
Come, bring our waiting eyes a day 
Of healing from above. 

II. 

Fair as the blushing dawn, when night, 
And angry clouds, have fled ; 
Rise in our hearts with heavenly light, 
And thy sweet influence shed. i 

III. 

Atoning Lamb ! O hearken while 
I lift my voice, and pray : 
Light of my life, around me smile, , 
And brighten all my way ! 



CANTIQUE DU SOIR. 
I. 

Puisse-je dire que j'aime 

Mon Dieu d'un amour parfait ! 

O felicite* supreme ! 

Mais, mon Sauveur ! qui pourroit 

M 2 
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Exprimer la jouissamce 
D'un coeur de toi tout epris ? 
II trouve, par tes souffrances, 
Des ici le paradis. 

II. 

Fais que mon coeur ne respire, 
O J6ew, que ton amour : 
Que mon esprit te desire, 
Pour t'etre uni nuit et jour. 
Pendant que mon corps sommeQle, 
Demeure si prbs de moi, 
Qu'a* Tinstant que je mYveDle, 
Je me retrouve avec toi ! 

(translation.) 

EVENING HYMN. 

I. 

Could I but say I loved my God 

With love that banish'd fear ; 

Light o'er my days 'twould sweetly shed — 

And I — how happy heie ! 

II. 

But ah, my Saviour ! who can tell 
The bliss that heart wculd know, 
Which drew from thee its chiefest joy ? 
— 'Twere paradise below I 

III. 

Then grant, O Lord, my soul round tlite 
Each hope, each thought, may twine ; 
While one dear wish inspires my breast — 
—To be, for ever, thine ! 
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IV. 

And now, while nature seeks repose, 
Abide so near to me, 
That when I wake, I still, loved Lord, 
May find myself with thee ! 



Note j — (A worthy Pastor.) 

A poor and despised, but humble and pious, 
labourer in the vineyard of his Lord. It was he, 
who communicated the particulars, whence the 
author derived the subject of his * Tale*. This 
good man, now himself soon to be laid unto his 
fathers, still retraces with pleasure his visits, in 
years long since mingled with the stream of 
time, to the residence of du Blesne. 

He informed me that his little memoir had 
been blessed to the conversion of a soul. May 
the great Head of the Church deign to acknow- 
ledge, in a similar manner, the unworthy but 
sincere desire of the author of the present narra- 
tive, to advance the interests of his kingdom ! 



Note k — (With the most touching fervour.) 

This custom is not uncommon in many parts 
of the continent, where vital religion prevails. 
The author was witness to a similar scene, when 
visiting the descendants of the ancient Albi^ea- 
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ses, or rather perhaps those with whom they have 
become identified. The assembly was numerous, 
consisting of from twenty to thirty persons. 
The pastor, after reading a chapter from the New 
Testament, which he accompanied with a simple 
but instructive exposition, called upon an in- 
teresting girl of from twelve to fourteen years of 
«ge 9 to conclude with prayer. After hesitating 
for a momemt, she did so, though with much dif- 
fidence, and an emotion, arising possibly from 
the presence of a foreigner, which at first almost 
prevented utterance. In a little, however, she 
became more calm and collected ; and it was 
truly edifying to bear her supplications on our 
behalf. Her intercessions for her beloved pas- 
tor, who had been ' the minister of God to her 
for good,' were peculiarly beautiful and affect- 
ing. " Give thy servant grace, O Lord," (thus 
she prayed), " to preach the Gospel of thy dear 
Son. May be be faithful in the discharge of his 
duty ; and may many be turned, through his 
instrumentality, from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God." 

The writer recurs to this touching solemnity 
with many pleasing recollections, and well re- 
members breathing the secret ejaculation: — 
" Would that I could pray like that infant I" 
Real godliness, however, is rarely to be met with 
amongst that once-feyoured people* 
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Note / — (Banished from too many an Al- 
pine threshold.) 

On this subject, the following anecdote, in tes- 
timony that there still exists, occasionally, among 
the inhabitants of the Alps, the more generous 
feelings of other times, will require no apology. 
It was related to me by the person himself, when 
I was with him in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. C. one of the pious missionaries, by whose 
laborious exertions the spiritual miseries of the 
continent of Europe are explored, after visiting 
the valley of St. Martin, set out in the evening to 
return to that of Luzerne. As it was his first 
visit to the wilds of the Waldenses, he was of 
course unacquainted with the various intricate 
passes of the mountains, and ignorant of the site 
of the different hamlets, as of their respective dis- 
tances from each other. The weather, though it 
might be gloomy, as is frequently the case amidst 
these bleak hills, was not unfavourable for his 
journey, as he travelled on foot ; and he had no 
doubt but he could easily reach the banks of the 
Pelis before night- fall. 

He gained the summit of the mountain, which 
forms the line of demarcation between the valleys, 
but not as soon as he had expected. The ascent 
was difficult, the path iyas devious, and he was 
unaccustomed to Alpine steeps, From the 
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height, as he gazed with an anxious eye, the vil- 
lages seemed to have receded. His imagination 
had pictured them immediately below the hill, 
but he now beheld them so remote, that they 
were scarce discernible in the distance. His 
courage began to fail him, and many a secret ap- 
prehension already rose unacknowledged in his 
breast. The night was advancing rapidly, how- 
ever, and not a moment was to be trifled away 
in hesitation. He descended with a quickened 
pace— and almost at every step the way appear- 
ed to lengthen. The scattered hamlet was im- 
perceptible, except perhaps from some twinkling 
and dubious light, which denoted the arrival of 
the villagers' hour of rest. Soon, no human habi- 
tation was visible — the winds of night began to 
murmur mournfully around him — the shades 
were deepening — and he was alone on an inhos- 
pitable mountain, without a hand to conduct 
him, or a voice to animate. 

His anxiety, as may be easily conceived, was 
now extreme. Uncertain even of the direction 
in which the village where he had hoped to sleep 
lay, (for such was his uneasiness, combined with 
the darkness which had so suddenly enveloped 
him, that he actually forgot the points of the com- 
pass, with which the traveller of the desert will 
always be familiar, if he have regard for hU 
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safety,) he knew not whither to turn. At every 
few yards he stopped, and listened, if haply 
some noise that indicated a human abode might 
reach his ears: but, if one moment his spirits 
were cheered at the thought that he was ap* 
.proachiug a friendly habitation, the next his 
heart sunk within him, as he heard the fallacious 
sound die away in the dreary expanse. At one 
time he imagined he caught the bark of a dog, 
and he ran with all the speed which the darkness, 
and his weary limbs permitted, towards the spot 
from whence the gladdening note seemed to 
proceed ; but too soon he found it was only the 
dismal moan of the nightblast, as it swept through 
the caverns of the mountain. 

He now began to despond, and gave himself 
up for lost. The only hope that remained, the 
path which he had hitherto followed, eluded 
his anxious search. He was exhausted with 
hunger and fatigue. His limbs shook beneath 
him from agitation and weakness ; and in the ex- 
pressive language of scripture, ' bis soul fainted 
within him.' He saw nothing before him but a 
houseless night, and ere the morrow dawned he 
would, in all probability, be no more. Fancy 
represented him as a prey to the wolf of the 
evening, or perishing from the chill and piercing 
cold of Alpine heights. He thought of home-^ 

M 5 
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his family— his friends — and the melancholy 
sigh would not be repressed. He, whom he 
•served, however, was with him to deliver. 
' From the ends of the earth' be cried unto Him, 
and He had mercy upon him. 

His situation was now truly distressing. Pen-- 
sive, and dejected, he stood, turning bis eyes in 
everydirectipn, in hope to descry some light to 
which he might bend his way. Just at this in- 
stant he heard something moving beside him, 
but he could not distinguish for a time what it 
was, so dark had it become. At length it stop- 
ped before him, and stooping down to examine 
it, he found it was a little dog. The idea, in- 
stantly suggested itself, that the animal was not 
far from its home, and that it was, probably, at 
the moment, going 'to s seek shelter for the. night. 
; He accordingly followed the friendly messenger, 
trad after a' walk of considerable anxiety, though 
"alleviated by hope, he thought he discerned a 
cottage. 'He approached it, and it proved to be 
the abode of apoor shepherd and his wife. They 
"were in bed, but rose immediately on hearing the 
voice of a benighted stranger, imploring protec- 
tion. With * busy haste,' and with a cheerful- 
ness that bespoke the pleasure it gave- them to 
assist a fellow-creature in distress, they kindled 
a fire, and provided the best supper their penury 
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could $fford. This concluded, and when ' the 
man of God' had told them his simple tale, and 
declared his errand to their wilds, they kneeled in 
prayer ; and, no doubt. He wap with them, who 
promised that where two or three are met to- 
gether in his name, there he would be to bless 
them, and that ' a cup of cold water,' given for 
His sake, should in no wise lose its reward. A 
little bed, such as their slender accommodations 
could supply, had been made in a corner of their 
cabin, and there the missionary thankfully re- 
clined his weary limbs. 

Next morning, the good shepherd and his 
humble partner were up betimes, and when their 
guest awoke, he found a breakfast consisting of 
all the delicacies, the deep poverty of his kind 
hosts could procure, ready for him to partake of. 
Surely it was an affecting sight ! But the hour 
arrived when the missionary must be going on 
his way — he had to preach to others of the lost 
children of Adam. Again they kneeled in sup- 
plication, and he committed his kind benefactors, 
doubtless with tender solemnity, to God and the 
word of his grace. About to bid them farewell* 
he took out his purse, himself not rich — but they 
positively refused to accept of the smallest remu- 
neration, assuring him that they were more than 
repaid, and asking only an interest in his prayers* 
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Note m — (Did not permit him to purchase 

exemption.) 

A French gentleman, an acquaintance of the 
author's, affirmed that, if Buonaparte had re- 
mained so long on the throne he had usurped, a* 
to call out the conscription of another year, it 
would have cost him £1,500 to obtain a substi- 
tute for his son. — Such were tbe blessings of 
the sceptre of Napoleon ! 



[See p. 98, Vol. I.] 
(A lineal descendant of the great and good 

Philip de Mornay.) 
Philip de Mornay, Lord of Plessis Marly, was 
born at Buhy in French Vexin, in 1549. He 
was descended from an ancient and noble fa- 
mily, which had produced several distinguished 
characters, and he himself at a very early age 
gave indications, that, if life were spared to 
him, he would not dishonour the stem from 
which he sprung. Being removed to Paris, 
when as yet a youth, he prosecuted his studies 
there with such application and success as to 
excite universal attention, learning, at that pe- 
riod, as the author of the Henriade remarks, 
being a very rare qualification in a man of rank, 
and soon acquired a reputation for abilities and 
erudition, which was destined to shine brighter 
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and brighter as his talents matured with his 
years. 

Being a younger son, de Mornay was de- 
signed by his father for the church, as an easy 
and lucrative profession ; but his uncle, who in- 
tended to resign a valuable benefice in his favour, 
dying before he had taken orders, the plan was 
rendered abortive ; and his mother soon after 
embracing the tenets of the reformation, and 
effectually labouring, under the blessing from 
above, to instil them into the mind of her son, 
Philip at once abandoned every prospect of the 
preferment he had just reason to anticipate— like 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, conferring not with 
flesh and blood, when temporal advancement 
was laid in the balance against duty to God. 

When the massacre of St. Bartholomew had 
warned the Huguenots of what they had reason 
to expect from the malice of their more powerful 
enemies, Mornay fled from France, and visited 
successively, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, the 
Low Countries, and England, forming acquaint- 
ance as he proceeded with several of the most 
eminent characters of the day. Though very 
young when he set out upon his travels, to his 
honour be it remarked, or rather to the praise of 
Him who ordered his goings, that the votary 
Pleasure was absorbed in the Philosopher and 
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the Christian. In the countries through which 
he passed, he examined whatever was worthy of 
notice, making such observations on men and 
things as might be of use to him in after-life ; 
thus storing his mind with useful knowledge, 
and, preparing himself for those labours by 
which he subsequently rendered su.ch signal 
services to his own immediate connexions, and 
to the church of Christ at large. 

In 1576, Mornay avowed himself publicly as 
the enemy of the popish persecutors, and took 
up arms in defence of those who groaned so 
heavily beneath their yoke. He not long after 
presented himself at the court of the king of 
Navarre, so celebrated in the sequel under the 
title of Henry IV. of France, who received him 
very graciously, and appointed him to one of the 
first places in his council. So sensible was that 
discerning prince of bis probity and talents, and 
such was his confidence in his integrity, that he 
chose him for his most important embassies, 
never giying him any other instructions than a 
carte blanche with his signature annexed* While 
Henry continued attached to the reformed reli- 
gion, du Plessis was abundant in labour in his 
service, and alike ready to serve him with his 
sword and pen ; but when that unhappy monarch 
finally abandoned his former adherents, and s to 
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secure his throne, turned his back upon every 
hope of heaven, and every duty he owed to God* 
Mornay, bis friend and subject, reproached him 
in the severest terms, and ultimately withdrew 
from court 

The xemaining period of his life was usefully 
and honourably employed in supporting the 
principles of the reformation, which he did in 
various much esteemed treatises, still extant. 
His best work, and that which has most con- 
tributed to establish his reputation as a theo- 
logian, is that which bears the title of " The 
Truth of the Christian Religion." This book 
was dedicated to Henry IV. who had not yet 
ascended the throne of France. 

In the following year a translation from his 
own pen appeared in Latin, the language ge- 
nerally adopted by the learned of that period in 
their theological discussions. In his preface he 
thus speaks : "Asa Frenchman, I have endea- 
voured to serve my own country first ; and as a 
Christian, the universal kingdom of Christ next." 

It is observed of him by Baillet, that the 
Protestants of France had great reason to be 
proud of having such a man as Mornay du 
Plessis of their party ; a gentleman, who, besides 
the nobleness of his birth, was distinguished by 
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many fine qualities both natural and acquired. 
Another writer, himself a Catholic, remarks, that 
error never had an abettor more capable of 
giving it validity. * 

The author of the Henriade has presented us 
with the following brief, but not inelegant sketch 
of the character of his distinguished countryman: 

Mornay, son confident, raais jamais son flatteur, 
Trop vertueux soutien du parti de l'erreur, 
Qui, signalant toujours son zele et sa prudence, 
Ser?it egalement son eglise et la France ; 
Censeur des courtisans, mais a la cour aiml, 
Fier ennemi de Rome, et de Rome estim6.+ 

He died in the full hope of the gospel, and in 
the 75th year of his age, at his baronial seat of 
La For&t-sur-Seure in Poictou, surrounded by 
his children and grandchildren, many of whom 



* L'erreur n'eut jamais de soutien plus capable de 
l'accrediter. 

t Mornay — that friend in adverse seasons tried, 
Pity such virtue were on error's side ! 
Mornay— whose heart, from truth untaught to swerve. 
Dared not to flatter, though 'twould bleed to serve, 
Promoting still, by prudence and by zeal, 
As well his country's as his church's weal ; 
Beloved at court, to courtiers though a foe : 
Esteem'd by Rome, though bent on Rome's o'erthrow. 
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were walking in the steps of their father. These 
he ceased not to exhort to persevere in their 
christian profession, and to continue faithful 
even unto the end, until utterance failed, and his 
lips were sealed in death. 

The writer of the foregoing memoir once met 
with an old volume, which was in the possession 
of a friend in Switzerland, in which was a very 
interesting account of the last moments pf Philip 
de Mornay. He regrets, however, that his me- 
mory only furnishes the remark, with which he 
has concluded his notice of that excellent man. 



Note n — (When sinking into the grave, the 
consolatory hope, &c.) 

The following anecdote will be found a melan- 
choly contrast to this pleasing scene of Christian 
anticipation. 

Strolling one morning along the shore of the 
Mediterranean, near to the spot where Buona- 
parte landed on his return from Elba, I observed 
a fisherman walking backwards and forwards be- 
side his boat, as I conjectured. His arms were 
folded across his breast : his feeble step denoted 
a debilitated frame : and his dejected look indi- 
cated the despondency of his mind. I approach- 
ed and accosted him ; 
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" You are an old man ?" 

" Yes." 

" What age are you ?" 

" I am eighty years of age ?" 

" That is a long time to live ?" 

u Ah, it's too long ! It's too long !" ( C'est trop ! 
C'esttrop!) 

The abruptness of his address— the tone in 
which he spoke, betokening a gloomy dissatisfac- 
tion-— all comfort gone here, without a hope here- 
after — almost overwhelmed me. *' Oh," my 
soul ejaculated, " that that withered heart could 
hear and receive those tidings of great joy, 
which have brought life and immortality to 

Jigbt!" 



Note o — (Their dear boys would be pre-, 

served.) 

There was * a son of consolation' even in the 
armies of Buonaparte. In the simple story of 
this man, the faithfulness of God is strikingly ex* 
emplified. By birth a Swiss, and descended 
from pious parents, he had been educated with 
much solicitude, and a blessing seemed to rest on 
the labours and prayers of those to whose care he 
had been committed. At length the period ar- 
rived when he was to follow his countrymen, 
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and carry arms in the cause of the usurper. It 
was now that his faith was to be tried. His little 
Bible was his companion, and almost the only 
one, of his melancholy way. For a season he 
was diligent in reading and prayer: but he was 
finally led by the wicked companions, with whom 
he was compelled more or less to associate, to 
discard his studies, and abandon a throne of 
grace. 

In this situation years passed away. He served 
in many campaigns, and received numerous 
wounds— still, however, protected from death, 
and guided in eventual safety by an unseen hand. 
There was an eye over him for good. His ini- 
quity was visited with the rod ; but the loving 
kindness of a Redeemer did not suffer his faith- 
fulness utterly to fail. He was brought back to 
his Bible— to his retirement— to his knees. His sins 
were placed in the light of God's countenance ; 
tat, through the riches of Divine grace, they were 
not hid from his own. He threw himself at the 
foot of the cross: be 'looked on him whom he 
bad pierced, and mourned:' but his sorrow was 
of a godly kind, and wrought * a repentance unto 
Salvation not to be repented of.' 

The writer has often found it sweet to talk 
with this humble and ' devout soldier,' and listen 
to the simple narrative of his sufferings, and hi* 
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mercies. When I was acquainted with him, he 
resided in Ferney, where he had occasionally the 
benefit of hearing a pious minister. He was 
much broken in constitution from his wounds 
and hardships, but appeared to be journeying in 
tranquil expectation to his eternal home, earning 
' his bread in the sweat of his brow', and wishing 
to pass his days, un molesting and unmolested. 
A little present I made him of a few religious 
books, which are scarcely to be met with in the 
French language, was very gratefully received : 
and I afterwards learned, that he had expressed 
himself as having been much comforted and edi- 
fied by the perusal of them. — I was thankful to 
be permitted to help this poor outcast of Israel 
on his way. 

Note p— (Permitted to retain the inheri- 
tance of their fathers.) 
The author, while rambling with a friend 
along the banks of the lake on the side of Savoy, 
at the distance of twenty or thirty miles from 
Geneva, accidentally came upon the premises of 
a nobleman as we conjectured, though we could 
not ascertain his rank. He was then far advance 
ed in years, but of a most dignified appearance, 
carrying in his exterior the man ' bred in courts.' 
He had, at the period alluded to, just returned 
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from exile ; and it was truly melancholy to see 
him wandering like a shade amidst his dilapi- 
dated possessions. His chateau was in ruins, his 
grounds uncultivated, his garden over-run with 
weeds, his walls broken down, and himself in 
poverty, and tottering to the grave. He received 
us, however, with the utmost courtesy, took us 
through his demesne, shewed us its favourable 
points, walked with us through his vineyard, 
which was beautifully situated on a declivity by 
the water-side ; then, turning to his once-comely 
mansion, said : " I was going to repair it, when 
the French came." 

We left him, grateful for his attentions, and 
pitying his misfortunes. 



Note q — (Alarms the unsuspecting villa- 
gers.) 

It not unfrequentiy happens in the severity of 
the winter, that the c wolf of the evening' will 
extend its predatory incursions to the very gates 
of Geneva. A friend of mine informed me, that 
he had himself seen the traces of 'one of these 
dangerous visitors in the neighbourhood of his 
residence. 

Some few years ago three peasants coming to 
market were met in a wood, which covers the 
sides of a hill a league or two distant from Ge- 
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neva, by a troop of these ferocious animals, 
which attacked and devoured them, leaving only 
«ome faint vestiges to tell the melancholy event. 

Note r — (And repeat it to a thousand 

echoes.) 
The following description of a storm, con* 
templated from the banks of the lake, will present 
those of our readers, who may not have bad an 
opportunity of witnessing a similar scene, with 
some faint idea of the magnificence of such a 
spectacle, viewed from such a place. 

" The sky is changed ! and such a change : Oh, night 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong ; 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of pardon to the spirit ! Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder ! not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue; 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud 1" 

" And this is in the night : most awful night ! 
How deep thy voice of warning ! Let me be 
Humble, and thoughtful, at so dread a sight, 
As if my soul might pass to God in thee ! 
How the lit lake shines a phosphoric sea, 
And the large drops come trembling to the earth ! 
And now again 'tis black — and I would flee 
From the loud hills, and their appalling mirth.— 
Not so the morning-stars did joy them o'er their birth V 
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" Now dark and dreary, where the rapid Rhone 
With Arva blends,* the tempest rides in wrath ; 
Yet turns, and looks upon his way, anon ; 
And back the lightning shoots along his path— 
As it would show what energy it hath. 
Again it thunders on the Jura's crest ; 
That you would think she scarce could fetch her breath, 
'Midst the wild uproar rolling o'er her breast- 
Now all is hushed and still :— the storm has sunk to rest !" 

* Though the Arva falls into the Rhone at but a short 
distance below Geneva, their waters, which are of a totally 
opposite nature, the one being clear as crystal, the other 
dark and muddy, run far together, side by side, before they 
amalgamate, furnishing a spectacle well worthy the con- 
templation of the naturalist. 



[See p. 231-2, Vol. L] 

(Lay mangled in the Louvre by the dagger 

of Ravaillac.)f 

Amidst the eulogies which have been lavished 
on Henfy IV. of France, it may, perhaps, ap- 
pear presumptuous in one, so little qualified to 
speak upon the subject, to offer an opinion, 

t After his assassination, the mangled corpse was laid 
bleeding and uncovered m the Louvre, where it remained 
until the ferment of the public mind had in some degree 
subsided* 
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much more to question the justness of that 
veneration with which his memory is cherished* 
As the circumstances of our narrative, however, 
have brought him before us, it may not, possibly, 
be altogether irrelevant to the design with which 
our story has been begun and conducted, to 
make a few brief observations on his character. 

That he was benevolent as a ruler, able as a 
politician, skilful and fortunate as a commander, 
valiant as a soldier, and generous as a man, are 
subjects on which the suffrages of his contempo- 
raries, and of every succeeding age, are una- 
nimous ; and whether we survey him on the 
throne, in the cabinet, or in the field, we are 
compelled alike to acknowledge him as distin- 
guished by no ordinary qualities. But it is not in 
this light that we have to consider him at present. 
A point of view far more interesting, and in- 
structive, offers itself to the contemplation of 
the Christian. His thoughts are stretched 
beyond the narrow limits of time, and o( a world 
that is passing rapidly away, and dwell on 
their occurrences, only, as connected with an 
unchanging scene ! 

To a mind, actuated by feelings similar to 
these, Henry IV. must present a subject of 
mournful meditation. Raised up, as he seemed 
to be, for a nursing father to the reformation, 
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then apparently hanging doubtful in the balance 
— endowed with pre-eminent talents, and uniting 
with the dignity of a sovereign the most en- 
gaging affability of manners, nor yet unable to 
discern between truth and error — we cannot but 
think him to have been peculiarly called upon to 
strengthen the hands of those who sought the 
peace of Jerusalem, just rising again, as it were, 
from the ruins of idolatry and superstition. His 
apostacy, therefore, at so critical a conjuncture, 
cannot but be contemplated by every pious 
breast with sensations of the deepest regret. 
But alas I in the whole course of Henry's life, if 
we except a promising interval when under the 
guardianship of a pious mother, anc) during the 
commencement of his public career, there is 
nothing which can lead us to suppose him vitally 
converted to the (ruth ; and it will, consequently, 
be less matter of surprise, when we find him, 
at the memorable epoch of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, instead of boldly confessing his 
Redeemer, and going with him to prison and to 
death, refusing to participate in the sufferings of 
his persecuted disciples, shrinking from the 
danger, and ashamed of the obloquy of the 
cross. 

In the view of the politician, Henry may pos- 
sibly be excused for denying that faith, which ha 

VOL. II.. a - 
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had onoe embraced with so much apparent zeal 
and attachment. In doing so, he was, ostensibly, 
yielding to the unanimous solicitations of a 
powerful kingdom, while iat the same time his 
compliance would enable j him to protect the 
party he abandoned. Sat, ace we to do evil, 
that good may come? Was Henry, for the at- 
tainment of any temporal end, to turn his back 
on the Gospel, and become .an avowed de- 
fender of tenets (and cesepro&ies he <aecretly 
despised? Let those, 'who mind earthly tilings,' 
hold < stt&h a sentiment— but far as the east is 
from the. west, be ttremoTed from the Christian ! 
On >this melancholy t*ec*eion it was, that 
Philip de Aforaay demonstrated the steady 
pri&oipleg of rectitude which governed bis con- 
duct. Though bound to his unfortunate master 
by many ties of gratiiude, interest, sad Section, 
he nevertheless did not -permit burnt? take sucji 
a sbep without sere tely r^proachiijig Wbq. But, 
unhappily, the praise of men was more valued 
r than the praise of God ; and the splendour of a 
^Parisian court preferred to the glorious reversion 
o$ a. crown, whose lustre would Xiever tarnish or 
4ecay; and the voice of his faithful counsellor 
was drowned in the anticipation of enjoyments, 
the futility of which he was destined so lament* 
ably to prove. 



tfQTES. #<>7 
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yis apologist, it \s .trap, vf&J ttirqw Jus yices 
into the shade, or daem thenfi vefttytl srjrorjs ; ft 
4 , world that lieth in /yvicke^neps' rjigy ppJUfttp 
and excuse them; aud the ,votaty of pleasure 
^ay ipait^le their dapgerous.e^piple : y€jt t were 
they such as tt^e Eterual Spirit has <^clar£d,,tfyat 
vv' hoso is guilty of thsm God will jiidgp — ; judge 
Wjth unbiassed ijppaj^ljty, fqr #e r^fixepjt^tb 
not the person of any, pod will reufler jjntp 
every jgan according to bis x deeds. And, wjhep 
.we reflect on that .fearful tribunal at w^ich the 
dagger of Bavaill^c^ept^h^s unhappy ipqiffwrch 
sp suddenly to appear,* the fflind instinctively 
"turns, and shpdders while .jt does fo, to the ter- 
rific denunciation ; . '_ jpfjigp&tioa and yrtfty, * -$ri- 

bul^fipnand Angufch f uppn e.y^ry soulthatdoeth* 

evil/ "' ■ ■ • .,-..... 

« — ■*■ » ' ■ ■■!■■ ^ i— ■■ ■ ■ w^ p^B »— ^— — — — a^— ^— — i— 

* It is related by Guy. Patin, though Sully says he could 
never trace the rumour to any authentic source, that Ra- 
vaillac had a brother who died in Holland, and who de- 
clared in his last moments, that, if Francois (the assassin) 
had failed in his meditated enterprize, he was himself ready- 
to make a similar, attempt to. revenge ; tie Injury Henry had 
.done their famjUy^ m e^jdcjng t^^sfct^ J#m,Jfce home of 
her nativity, and afterwards throwing her bereft of character, 
add destitute of subsistence, on the world. that such 
awful-instances of retributure justice may induce tis to walk 
circumspectly, and invite, and, under a higher influence, 
win m iQit^feftn cfo&fe*t*f && I 

N 2 
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France may boast of such a ruler, for, as a 
king, he added to her laurels, and consolidated 
her empire ; but to those who regard him as 
placed in a commanding sphere of action, and 
singled out, as one would almost have believed 
from the early tenour of his life, to be a blessing 
to the age in which he was born, and then 
survey him an apostate, debased by the lowest 
vices, and terminating an abused existence by 
an untimely and awful deatV— surely his example 
will proclaim, with no common voice of admo- 
nition, that the path of the Christian, in peace 
and retirement fulfilling the appointed duties of 
Iris station, however humble or obscure, is in- 
finitely to be preferred to the glitter of a throne, 
surrounded by all the pageantry of human 
grandeur, A deceitful heart may imagine a 
temporal kingdom, a possession worthy of an 
everlasting risk ; but the disciple of the Redeemer, 
though despised and rejected, like his master, 
while, to use the simple but beautiful metaphor 
of the poet, 

" In the chariot of redeeming love 
He sweetly travels the celestial road/ 

will consider its honours, as snares and temp- 
tations, almost too mighty for flesh and blood, 
and will rejoice, and be thankful, that his lot on 
earth is lowly, and himself withdrawn from the 
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dangers ever attendant on, we might almost have 
said, inseparably connected with, an elevated 
station. 



[See p. 6, Vol II.] 

(He was discovered asleep in the morning 
by a pretty peasant girl, who, ignorant of 
his rank, awoke him, saying it was dan- 
gerous to sleep there, and,observing him 
exhausted, offered him some milk which 
she was bringing from the mountain, and 
whom he afterwards made the partner of 

his throne.)* 

• 

Gnstavus III. King of Sweden, passing one 
morning on horseback through a village in the 
neighbourhood of his capital, observed a young 
peasant girl of interesting appearance, drawing 
water at; a fountain by the way-side. . He went 
up to her, and asked her for a drink. Without 
delay she lifted her pitcher, and with the most 



* Though the anecdote here related has no immediate 
or necessary connexion with the interesting circumstance 
alluded to in the narrative, the author hopes his readers will 
not be displeased at his introducing it in this place. 
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artless simplicity, pat it to the lip* of tte 
monarch. Having satisfied ibis thfrrit, afixf 
courteously thanked his benefactress: <c My 
pretty girl," said he, " if you would accom- 
pany me to Stockholm, I would endeavour to 
fix you in a more agreeable titua&on." 

" Ah, Sir," replied the girl, " I cannot accept 
your proposal. I am not anxious to rise above 
the State of life id which tte pftvid6t(& 6f God 
hki praced me ; hot even if F #&e* fitd I am 
atite from your manner fan do not wish to 
deceive me* I could not for ail instant hesitate." 

" And why ?" rejoined the king, somewhat 
surprised. 

" Because," answered the girl, colouring, 
" my mother is poor and sickly, &n<$ mis no one 
biit me to assist* or comfort her ilider het metay 
&m*ictidns ; and no earthly bribe could iiichfce 
me to lettffc her, or to neglect to discharge the 
duties nature and affection retjuire from toe. 5 ' 

" Where is your mother ?" asked the monarch. 

" In that little cabin," replied the girl, point- 
ing to a wretched hotel beside her. 

The king, whose feelings were already in- 
terested in favour of his ebmpfttiibB, went in, 
and beheld stretched on a bedstead, ftfiftSe duty 
covering was a handful of straw, an aged 
female, weighed down with years, and sinking 
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under an accumulation of infirmities. Moved 
at the sight, the mouar^addrese^hfir : " I aor 
sorry, my poor woman* to find, you in so 
destitute and afflicted a condition." 

" Alas, Sir," answered the venerable suflferer, 
" I should be indeed to be pitied, hadT not tba* 
kind and attentive girl, who labours to support 
me, and omits nothing she thinks can afford me 
relief. May a gracious God remember it to he» 
for good !" she added, wiping away a tear. 

Never, perhaps, was Gftistevu* h*qi# sensible 
than at that mtmient of the pleasure ofi pdssessfng 
an exalted station. The gratification arising 
from the consciousness of having it in his power 
to assif t a suffering feUow~ereature, though hi* 
subject, for once almost overpowered him ; ; ftud* 
putting a purse into the band of the jonwift 
villager, he could only say : " Coatmufc to t$k<e 
care of your xhother. I shall sooa enable you 
to do so more effectually. Good by, my argu- 
able girl 1 — you may depend on tbe promise oi 
your khig." 

On his return to Stockholm, Gustavo* settled 
a pension for life on the mother, with revexsjaj* 
to her daughter at her demise. Wculd thlt 
many such anecdotes could be related <tf princes 
and rulers! 
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Note s — (The melancholy, but elegant and 
affecting lines of poor Tasso). 

The stanza alluded to was written by its un- 
fortunate author during the long captivity in 
which he was so unjustly detained by the Duke 
of Ferrara ; and it is supposed to be the only 
production of his pen during the eleven years 
of his imprisonment. It is as follows : 

Tn che ne vai in Pindo, 

Ivi pende mia cetra ad un cipresso, 

Salutala in mio nome, e dille poi, 

Ch' io son dagli anni, e da fortuna oppresso. 

" Thou that goest to Pindus, where my harp 
hangs on a cypress, salute it in my name, and 
tell it,, that I am weighed down with years and 
misfortunes." — It is not to be wondered at, 
indeed, that a mind unsupported by the hopes of 
the gospel, however naturally vigorous, should 
sink under such a complication of suffering. 
The writer of this note visited the place of his 
confinement. It is a miserable cell, about twelve 
feet square, into which the sun never shines. 
Here it was that the far-famed author of the 
'Jerusalem Delivered, 9 dragged out so many 
years of a wretched existence.— Now, he and 
his accuser are alike summoned to their account. 
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" * • . - 

A heathen could feel the transitory nature of 
all sublunary things, and exclaim ; "Fugitirrevo- 
cabile tempus — omnibus una sors accidit." But 
what was his deduction ? " Carpe diem :" — 
" Enjoy the present," 



« 



And snatch the fleeting moment as it flies." 



Let us, however, examine on this subject the 

* records of Inspiration ; and their superiority will 
be apparent to the most unthinking mind. /.This 
I say, brethren, the time is short. It remaineth 

. that they that weep, be as though they wept 
not ; and they that rejoice, as though they re- 
joiced not ; and they that use this world r as not 

; abusing it, (or, as the passage might perhaps be 
better rendered, as" though they used it not), for 
the fashion of this world passeth away.' . ,But 
what conclusion is drawn from this melancholy 
picture of the instability of this mortal scene? 
6 Let us, therefore, fear, lest a promise being 

. left us of entering into rest, any of you should 
seem to come short of it.' Again: 'let us, 
therefore, labour to enter into that rest* — for, 
'how shall we escape if we neglect so great sal- 
vation ?' -7' and the night cometh wherein no 
man can work.' How different the language of 
the Redeemer from th# stoical apathy, and the 

N 5 
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listless voluptuousness of the heathen !— c If any 
man win be my disciple, let him deny himsfell, 
and take up his cross, and follow me.' 



Note < — (Tfcfe ptedg^ <bf * fted&mer's 

dying love). 

The custom which prev&iled in the primitive 
churches at the admission of youijg persons to 
the ordinance of the Lord's Stippef on Whit-suB- 
day, (so called from the dress in which (he can- 
didates, more especially the female part, ap- 
peared on that occa&ftm), tt 'still retained in 
ihaqy of • the foreign prdte&feirt Ecclesiastical 
communities. 

The young women, clothed ift \vhite, are seated 
on one side of the pulpit, and the yoting men in 
suitable apparel on the other. They are then 
addressed by the minister, who explains to them 
the nature and import of the institution, and sets 
before them the duties arid bonversation becoming 
the avowal of their faith in, and allegiance tt>, 
the King of Zioh. His discourse concluded, they 
are admitted alone, Without any of the cdfrgre- 
gation participating in the ordinance, to the 
pubDc profession of followers of the Redeemer. 



The sc*»e is often tolemn And imposing, and 
th* effect correspondingly striking, maay of tbfi 
yonssg candidal, paarticulariy the fewJe p*rt, 
being frequently ha&ed in tear*. 



■*** 



Note u — (He was instantly overwhelmed ,) 

The devastations occasioned by the feU of the 
glacier of G6troe, and tie eooaequetft accu*#*v 
httion of the waters of the D&aaee, with ifr &u 
tendant effects, an instaaoe of which is here al- 
luded to, are occasionally fo*»d meotio***! wi Hie 
history of Switzerland . I» the * Coo sefva tear 
Suisse' an aceoantis preserved of a tremendous 
inundation, which occurred ia the sixteenth .sen* 
tury. It is ihtffi notieed by the native of juq 
adjoining canton, who visited the sotene «f deso- 
lation soon after4he last of these awful visitations. 

"It is beyond dowbt, that the Dranse has 
more than ance, in rfhose remote Ages of which 
no memorial has been handed down to posterity, 
laid waste ibis hefcutiM district. Severed of mir 
national historians, however, speak of a fright* 
fttl inundation srbich took place in the course of 
the sixteenth century. Though they differ in 
opinio* as to the cause of the melancholy .c&tas- 
tropfee, some attributing it to an 'nfsrthqnahe, 
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others to the fall of a mountain which im- 
peded the current of the Dranse, but which was 
indubitably occasioned, as of late, by the burst- 
ing of a lake formed in the valley below, they are 
unanimous in affirming, that a hundred and forty 
lives were lost on the occasion, five hundred 
houses overwhelmed, and all the bridges above 
that of St. Maurice, where the valley widens, and 
where, consequently, the violence of the current 
would be diminished, swept away. To this de- 
tail we may add the destruction of the village 
of Bagnes, with its baths, which, were at that 
time in high estimation, and some galleries which 
had been just opened into a silver mine in the 
vicinity. The chronicles of that period dis- 
agree *ith respect to the year in which this 
inundation happened, some referring it to 1545, 
others to 1595; but it would seem to be pretty 
accurately determined by some records which 
are still in existence. They are as follow : 

1st. On a beam in the ceiling of a house in the 
Cortey de Bagnes, are these letters, with the 
intervening date:— M. O. F. F. 1595. L. Q. B. 
F. I. P. L. G. D. G. of which the following ex- 
planation is given by Mr. Vaudan, late Mayor 
of Bagnes: 

Maurice OUiet fait /aire 1595, Veto que 
Bagne* fat inondi par le glacier de GHroz, 
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(Erected by Maurice Qlliet, in the year that 
Bagnes was inundated by the glacier of G6troz.) 

2nd. In the village of Martigny, these words 
are still to be seen engraved upon a beam in the 
house of Mr. Gay, the painter : 

Submeraio Burgi Martigniaci pktnitiei, 4 
Juni 1595, inundatione aquc& Drancice prove- 
mentis I voile Bagnarum, loco appellato Maur 
voisin. (The borough-town of Martigny and 
the adjacent plain were inundated by the waters 
of the Dranse, coming from a place called 
Mauvoisin, in the valley of Bagnes.) 

3rd. In the memoirs of Mr. Ignatius, (still 
extant in MS.) himself an eye-witness of the 
circumstance, the following note is found : 

1595,. die 25 Mail, maxima inundatio aqua- 
rum prorumpentium ex voile Bagnearum ; «w6- 
mer8io Burgi Martigniaci; deletio dgrorum 
pagorumque intra paucas hot as. Peritre 70 
homines noti 9 de ignotis ndn Jit mentio : cceteris 
verd juga salutem queer entibus, omni fortund 
ablatd. Ditisaimi pauperrimi facti. (On the 
25th of May, 1595, there was a dreadful inun- 
dation, occasioned by waters issuing violently 
from the valley of Bagnes. In the space of a 
few hours, the. borough-town of Martigny was 
overflowed, and the fields and villages in the 
neighbourhood destroyed. Seventy gentlemep , 

I 
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* 

at fortune peri*hed» besidns those of inferior 
rank* of whom no mention ie made* Qtbegi, 
Wiro sought shelter in th* mountains^ have teen 
reduced to a. state of the most *bjK>hit» Amtir 
tation. Those who were the richest ampng W 
tare now in the meet aitfect poverty.) The only 
-disagreement observable in tbfese aecemte i», in 
the date, which is immaterial, the cUfferetioe 
being merely that rf a iew days. A jgseqi*? 
degree of credit* however, appears to attach it- 
jeff io the latter, tis U is related by an eye- 
witness of the event he records,* 
The most rfecedi of these mundatiens oceuired 



* San* <!toute, f fo&iajptaMe Drafts* a f*& Vbfte fcfe 
*4Mfr9sie<dette Miecotitttfe, dans cesanciea ttlaps tet on 
His conserve ancim tfittmfetrir: m«ispiiyw«4»«^tetarisiis 
f »etkHiim¥ parlent dune jnondationafirciisearriree dans Xe 
pours du seteieme siecle. Us sont toua d accord a ragporter 
qu'elle fit p^rir 140 personnel qu'elle aneantft £lus de 500 
batiments, qu'elle ehtraina tous les' pdrits Jusqtfa cfetui At "St. 
Itfattrice j quelle detftriait le touirg cetitiA de Hague*, Ms 
bains aUrs ttes freqwtotes, 4t to gtflatiM *i*rert*» anpirtii 
pen potir exploiter une nove d'ajgerib Mais, l#la Wtt 
<r**c0rd^<es46taile> i]s ne le sort, ni jur la cause de ce 
malheur, qu'ils attribuent les uns a un tremhlement de terte, 
les autresa une^chute de montagne dans 'la Dranse, et qui 
incontestablement venait, conmie la derniere cfebacle, de 
Tgcoutenifiht sUbit cTtm Lte forme* ati fimfi de la t&fee, *i 
-wr^adate, qtela tttftie* de>«* Ou^uto't****^*^ 
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ill the samttter ttf 1818. th* fc£bt #as visited 
by the writer of these pages immediately SSbfe* 
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et Vautre en 1595 : «etfce demfere est It veritable, cottme 
none eft allons iburnir fes preuves & nos lectetm. 

1. Suir une poutre du plafond d'une maison au Cortey de 
Bagnes, sont encore ces lettres initiates : 

M. O. F. F. 1595. L. Q. B. F. 1. P. L. G. D. & 
M. Vaudan, ancien Xf aire de Bagnes, en ddnne l v eipli- 
cation suivante: Maurice Ottiei pit fare 1595, tan £** 
Bagnes fat tnondtpar ie glacier 4e GeXroz. 

2. Auboturg de Martiguj, on lit ces mots dans la tteben 
de M. Ie peintre Gmj : 

Submenio Burgi Martigniaci et planitiei 4. Juni 1595, 
inundatione aquae Drancice provcnientis e voile Bagnarum, loco 
appeUato Mauvoisin. 

3. Enfin, M. Ignace, ancien magistral de Malti^ny, 
t£moin oculalre de cette debacle, a laitee* des tnemoifes *i«M- 
crits, ou se troure-eette cfcurtemaispr&jtog^'ttfcte: 

1595, <ft>25 Jtfa«, maxima inundaiio aquamm p ro rwn * 
pentktm ex valie Bagnearum; submenu* Burgi Marttgrmaci; 
deletio agrorum pagorumque inter paueas horas. Periire 70 
homines noti, de ignotis nbnjit mentio : cceteris verb juga 
salutem quarentibuSf omnifortund abtatd. ttftissimVpaiiper- 
rimi facti. 

L'annee est la mfeme, mais 3ya uife diiflferehde 'de 4ix 
jouw entre les deux dates, et Ton doit premier la derh&fe, 
parceque le temojn oculaiie est phis exact, et par-coxnequent 
plus digne de fed que l'autve individu, qui probablement a 
fait son inscription de mlmoire plusieurs annees apres 1'evene- 
ment.-— Seconds Course a laPallSe de Bagnes, et DHails siir les 
Ravage* occasumrtfs par VEcoukment du Lac de Mauvoisin. 
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quent to the melancholy catastrophe, and lan- 
guage would almost fail to depict the scene of 
desolation that presented itself. Whole villages 
were swept away, w bile here and there stood only 
some wretched memorial that' they once had 
been. Among others the well-known and beau- 
tiful hamlet of Martigny was destroyed, with 
the exception of the church and a few scattered 
houses. Below, where the valley widens, after 
the junction of the Rhone and the Dran&e, the 
roads were so completely inundated, that Jhe 
author and his companion, being on foot at the 
time, were obliged to undress, and wade for 
near a quarter of a mile. In other places, more 
immediately exposed to the action of the cur- 
rent, the roads were rendered impassable, as 
the author and his friend found by painful 
•experience. 

The rapidity of the torrent, as related to the 
writer by an eye-witness, was incredible. With 
the intention of giving the alarm at the villages 
lower down the valley, the moment he -beard 
the rush of the water, he mounted, his horse, 
and, taking a short cut, galloped with all speed ; 
but the flood had fulfilled its awful errand, long 
ere he reached the first village on his way, 
hurrying men, women, and children to untimely 
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graves.* So violent was the reaction of the 
air, caused by the rapidity of the current, that 
the largest trees were torn up by the roots, on 
the sides of the mountains that confined it. 



Note v. — (And gave them the kiss of peace.) 

.The particulars of the closing scene of Emily's 
life were furnished almost entirely by the little 
memoir mentioned in a preceding note. That 
portion of it connected with her taking leave of 
her family and friends was somewhat different ; 
but the writer was unwilling to interrupt the 
narrative by a longer detail of circumstances; 
which, however interesting in themselves, might 
perhaps have been too minute foY the generality 
of readers. 

Those, who have visited foreign countries, will 
recognize the custom here alluded to, as prac- 
tised by both sexes, and common to all ranks. 
The tiuthor once received a salutation of this 
kind, which he will long remember. It was 

• The water burst its barriers at half-past 4 in the evening, 
and reached Bagnes, eighteen miles distant, in the incon- 
ceivably short space of 40 minutes. As the valley widened, 
its impetuosity was of course proportionally diminished. 
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frota an agfcdr pastor of the WMdeffises,. one i* 
*ebdm humility, tbatflrfet of th6 christian* gjftces^ 
mis etameatly conspicuous. The big tea* Mood 
in his aye, while he kissed me, oad gfrve fife hfe 
parting blessing. 

But alas ! the kiss is not always a token of 
force: ' Jttdai, betray4st thou tk* Son of Mas 
with a kiss ?' 



11I MUtlllit 



Nox£ a? — (Entered on his repose,} 

It does riot appear precisely at what period 
EttiiJy*s father died : bat it is immaterial to tin 
story. All that the? writer knouts on the Sftbgget 
is contained in the following Word*: ' U Paro*t 
p*de6d6e dans lesgrjour des eo&sokttlonfr&erneUes-' 
-—(he had gone before her into the abodfr of 
everlaotiog consolations.) 
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